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Democratic Convention 


pies in New Hampshire ended with 
a large part of the population in front 
of a radio set, hearing the proceedings 
in the Democratic national convention in 
New York City. For the first time in 
more than 70 years the name of a New 
Hampshire man, Governor Fred H. 
Brown, was formally presented for a 
presidential nomination, and the state 
was advertised further when a native 
of New Hampshire, Edith Bennett, sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” at the 
opening of one of the sessions of the 
convention. Not entirely for these rea- 
sons, the New York convention attract- 
ed much more attention in New Hamp- 
shire than did the Republican national 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, another 
event of the month of June; but Repub- 
licans in general did not think this was at 
all a detriment to their chances of suc- 
cess in the state in November. 


Republican Women 

While the Democratic clans were 
gathering in New York the Republican 
women of New Hampshire were hold- 
ing “Plattsburg” camps for political in- 
struction at Concord and Bethlehem, 
which were largely attended and enlisted 
the services of men and women speakers 
of national fame. Two interesting dec- 
larations made at these meetings were 
those of U. S. Senator George H. 
Moses that the help of women experts 


in house-cleaning would be welcome in 
the Republican party, where such a pro- 
cess was necessary; and that of Captain 
John G. Winant that in this campaign 
parties and candidates must declare 
themselves on issues without evasion if 
they are to have the confidence and sup- 
port of the people. 


Old Home Week Association 


The 26th annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Old Home Week Associa- 
tion, held during the month, re-elected 
Hon. Henry H. Metcalf as president, and 
Hon. Andrew L. Felker as secretary and 
made plans for keeping the number of 
town and city celebrations up to the usual 
good total this year. Of especial inter- 
est will be New Castle’s observance of 
the 150th anniversary of the capture of 
Fort William and Mary. 


Taxes Again 


The most important decision of the 
year by the supreme court was rendered 
at its special session the last week in June 
and declared unconstitutional the grad- 
uated tax on inheritances as levied by the 
legislatures of 1919 and 1923. The tax 
at a uniform rate upon al] collateral in- 
heritances, as written into the statutes in 
1915, was sustained. Whether the state 
must, should or will return the amounts 
paid into its treasury under the invalid 
statutes remains to be seen. At any 
rate a problem in state finance is present- 
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ed which seems to the advocates of an- 
other constitutional convention to make 
almost necessary the submission to, and 
adoption by, the people of an amend- 
ment which shall “settle right’’ the ques- 
tion of taxation in New Hampshire. 

The most extensive re-organization of 
the state’s judiciary in many years was 
practically completed, unless death fur- 
ther intervenes, by the governor and 
council during the month of July, al- 
though the latest changes do not take ef- 
fect until September 3, when Chief Jus- 
tice Frank N. Parsons of Franklin 
reaches the age of 70 years and by con- 
stitutional requirement, though in the 
fullness of his mental powers, retires 
from the bench. It was fitting that the 
last opinion to be written by him should 
be the exhaustive and important dis- 
cussion of the inheritance tax laws. 
ludge Parsons is a native of Dover and 
a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 
1874. 

From Sept. 3, 1924, to Jan. 26, 1925, 
John E. Young of Exeter, if the wish of 
his friends is granted and his present 
good health continues unimpaired, will 
be the chief justice of the supreme court, 
by nomination of Governor Brown and 
unanimous confirmation by the execu- 
tive council. He, also, is a Dartmouth 
man, of the class of 1878, in which a 
fellow member is ex-Governor Albert O. 
Brown of Manchester. Another Dart- 
mouth man, Judge John Eliot Allen ’94, 
of Keene, son of the late Judge W. H. 
H. Allen of Claremont, gets promotion 
from the superior to the supreme bench; 
while another jurist by inheritance, 
Robert Doe of Dover, son of the late 
Chief Justice Charles Doe of Rollins- 
ford, goes upon the superior bench in 
Judge Allen’s place. 


Schools Close 


The close of the study year in colleges, 


academies, public and private schools 
was as usual an occasion of great inter- 
est. As a general thing the graduating 
classes were as large as, or larger than, 
ever before, and a principal topic of 
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discussion in many instances was the 
ways and means for providing for future 
growth of the various educational insti- 
tutions, New Hampshire is emphatically 
a “higher education” state. 

The close of the school year in Con- 
cord was observed for the first time by 
a parade through the principal streets of 
the entire educational brigade of the city, 
superintendents, teachers, pupils and 
janitors, with two bands and a drum 
corps, decorated floats, etc. The parade 
which was an inspiring sight, was re- 
viewed from the Eagle hotel balcony by 
state and local educational authorities. 

Another good deed of the month in 
the Capital City was the formal dedica- 
tion of the American Legion’s Memorial 
Grove on the Daniel Webster Highway. 


New Hospital 


In the same commendable category 
should be mentioned the formal dedica- 
tion, on the last day of the month, of the 
maternity ward and orthopedic depart- 
ment which have been added at an ex- 
pense of $100,000 to the New Hamp- 
shire Memorial Hospital for Women 
and Children in} Concord, the money 
having been raised by public subscrip- 
tion largely through the efforts of the 
Hospital Associates, a not large group of 
women who have given this very useful 
institution devoted support from its be- 
ginning. 

This month also witnessed the con- 
clusion of the campaign which succeeded 
in raising more than $100,000 by popular 
subscription for replacing the buildings 
destroyed by fire at the New Hamp- 
shire Orphans’ Home, Webster Place, 
Franklin. 

For the first time in many years the 
more than a century old New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society held its annual 
meeting in a city other than Concord, 
the new million-dollar hotel, The Car- 
penter, whose dedication was another 
event of the month, drawing the M. D.’s, 
to Manchester, where the president of 
the American Medical Association was 
their guest of honor.—H. C. P. 





New Hampshire Boys’ and Girls’ Club champions taken at Eastern States Exposition, 
1923, with Governor Fred H. Brown and ‘staff. 


A TYPE WORK FOR RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CLARENCE WaADLEIGH, STATE CLUB LEADER. 


66 HAT a fine looking lot of po- 
tatoes! Did any of those 
come from Aroostook? And 

look at that sewing work! Where do 

these women live who make such pretty 
and appropriate clothes for their daugh- 
ters ?” 

“Why this is not an exhibit of older 
people’s work but of Boys and Girls.” 

“Oh! you mean this is work done by 
the children in school?” 

“No, it is an exhibit of work done by 
children in their club projects, done at 
home, outside of school, under the direc- 
tion of the Extension Service of the 
University at Durham.” 

“Oh yes, I have heard and read of 
this work but have never seen one of 
these club exhibits before. Won’t you 
tell me just what the work is?” 

“It is a type of extension work which 
teaches boys and girls the best farm and 
home methods; gives them an oppor- 
tunity to be of some service by demon- 
strating these methods to others; helps 


fit them for community activities and 
leadership and gives them social and 
recreational advantages. It is conducted 
through the co-operative efforts of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, The University of New Hamp- 
shire and the various County Farm Bu- 
reaus.” 

Conversations like the above can be 
heard every day at any of the annual 
county or state exhibits of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work held in conjunction 
with other Exhibits and Fairs each fall. 
Yet this work has been conducted for 
ten years in New Hampshire and during 
that time some work has been done in 
90% of all the towns in the state. 

If many people in the state do not 
know just what this work is, it must be 
quite worth while to answer some of the 
other questions which are frequently 
asked about it. 

How did the work originate in the 
United States and who started it in New 
Hampshire? 
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Stanley Burleigh, Club member of 
Sanbornton with two of his prize pigs. 


It was in 1903 that the late Dr. Sea- 
man Knapp, at that time connected with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, was sent to the southern 
states to do what he could to help the 
farmers and agriculture in that section. 
He soon proved to his own satisfaction 
and that of other experts that the quick- 
est and easiest solution of the trouble 
was to diversify farming. 

Proof of this fact didn’t exactly solve 
the problem, because the farmers did 
not accept it as true until they had seen 
it with their own eyes. Dr. Knapp then 
tried out a new method of getting farm- 
ers to adopt new practices, i.e. to induce 
one or more of the most progressive 
farmers in different sections to plant 
some particular piece of land according 
to his directions. The idea was to have 
this serve as a demonstration of the 
value of the better practice to the farm- 
er himself and to his neighbors as well. 
In brief this was the inauguration of 
farm demonstration or agricultural ex- 
tension service methods. 

Dr. Knapp and others conducting this 
work soon found out that one of their 
best sources of demonstrators was the 
boys and girls. They immediately 
grasped this oportunity and developed 
the junior extension idea. In 1908 
they created a separate division of the 
Extension Service, Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, for the following reasons: 

1. Boys and girls are more easily in- 


fluenced to take up new methods 
on the farm or in the home than 
are adults; hence, more of them 
will use the suggestions given. 

Through boys and girls the adults 
are reached at the same time and 
often accept the methods used. 


More results can be obtained with 
boys and girls through an organi- 
zation of clubs as they work in 
groups and can be met in this way. 
A boy or girl adopting an improv- 
ed method has from 40 to 60 years 
to use it, while an adult has but 
20 to 30 years. 

It was several years later before Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work was started in 
New Hampshire. To be exact in 1914 
Mr. Lawrence A. Carlisle was appointed 
State Club Leader, and the following 
year Miss Mary L. Sanborn became the 
Assistant State Club Leader in charge 
of girls’ work. 

The work’ grew steadily after its in- 
troduction into the state. With its 
growth and the natural adjustment as 
it was becoming established there were 
changes made from year to year in 
methods and organization but to-day 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work is estab- 
lished in New Hampshire as a perma- 
nent organization for the rural boys and 
girls. 

One of the concrete purposes of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work is to interest boys 
and girls in farm and home problems by 
making them a definite part of the farm 
and home business through partnership 
and ownership in this business. The 
attempt is made to create a desire in them 
to always achieve the best whether that 
be in the field of agriculture or some 
other field of endeavor. 

Anyone who has worked with young 
people knows that it is quite important 
to get their interest if the most success- 
ful work is to be done. In the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs it is the endeavor of the 
leaders to first get interest in some def- 
inite project. There are several of these 
agricultural and home making projects 
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which are completely outlined and for 
the accomplishment of which instruc- 
tions have been prepared by the State 
Club Leaders. 

As there is very seldom more than 
one paid leader in a county to supervise 
this work, it is quite essential that all 
the boys or girls in the different com- 
munities be organized into groups, 
with each group conducting the same 
project. With a local adult leader for 
each of these clubs, the extension 
agent is able to supervise the work of 
all rural boys and girls in the county. 

For the above reason one can see the 
importance of having a local adult lead- 
er in charge of each club. In fact it is 
often true that more credit is due these 
unpaid local leaders for what the clubs 
and club members do than to the paid 
county and state leaders under whose 
supervision they work. 

Having: secured the interest of the 
boys and girls and the consent of their 
parents that they may do the work, and 
having a local person who will be their 


leader for at least one year, a club is 
organized. At this time each member 


receives directions or instructions on 
what to do and how to do it. 

The “What to do” part is given in 
the form of Standard Project Require- 


ments. These include four different 
items. 


First :-—Do a definite amount and kind 
of work in the project chosen. 


Second :—Keep a careful record of 
the time spent on the project, the cost 
and the profit. 


Third :—Make a public exhibit of 
some of the products of the project. 

Fourth:—Send the record and a nar- 
rative report of the year’s work to the 
county or state extension office. 

The “How to do it” is told through 
written instructions and personal visits. 
During the season complete instructions 
are sent to each club member in his or 
her project. These are supplemented 
by personal visits by the extension 
agents and leaders, 


Nora Gaydon, of Rochester, a former Club 
Champion and some of her canned products. 


It is in the above way that club work 
is organized and supervised, but it may 
be that such questions will immediately 
arise in the minds of some readers as: 
“How do you keep the interest of the 
boys and girls in such a lifeless program 
as that?” and “What are the benefits to 
the boys and girls or state?” 

The first question cannot be answered 
without giving more of the details of 
organization and something about the 
activities conducted by the Junior Ex- 
tension Agents. These activities are 
conducted for the specific purpose of 
keeping up the interest of the boys and 
girls. Each club is advised and assist- 
ed by the extension agent to have a pro- 
gram of work for the year. This pro- 
gram not only includes plans for doing 
the regular project work at club meet- 
ings but also for other entertainments 
such as talks by some visitor, demonstra- 
tions, recitations or selections by the 
members, games, refreshments, etc. 
Then, in addition to the plans for these 
meetings of the separate clubs, the coun- 
ty club agent has certain county activi- 
ties which all club members are encour- 
aged to attend. These events include 
the following: 

County Club Field Day or Picntc— 
(Held solely for a good time in July) 

County Club Exhibit—(held in con- 
junction with a county fair or round-up 
for the educational value to the club 
members and for publicity purposes) 


County Club Round-Up—(held in the 
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fall to celebrate the completion of the 
year’s work). 

Besides the above county-wide club 
activities there are two state club events, 
namely, “The Junior Extension Camp 
,and Short Course” at the University in 
August and “The State Club Exhibit” 
held in conjunction with the annual ex- 
hibit of the New Hampshire Horticul- 
tural Society in November. These state 
events are primarily to encourage the 
boys and girls to 
do a high standard 
of work and to re- 
ward those who 
reach the highest 
standard. To in- 
sure that the ones 
doing the best work 
obtain the benefits 
of these activities, 
it is recommended 
that the delegates 
chosen by the dif- 
ferent clubs to at- 


tend the Camp and 
Short Course 
should be chosen 
from those mem- 
bers who are doing 


the best work. 
Similarly those who 
exhibit at the State 
Contest must have 
previously won 
prizes on their ex- 
hibits in the Coun- 
ty Contest. 

As a further incentive for doing ex- 
cellent work in their club projects and 
for continuing ‘their interest in the pro- 
gram through a period of years, there 
is an interstate camp for club members 
known as Camp Vail at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. To this Camp twelve 
of the most outstanding boys and girls 
club members are sent each year with all 
their expenses paid. The Camp is held 
during the Eastern States Exposition 
and is attended by delegates and leaders 


William 


Neal, a former club member of 
Meredith who had an unique way of selling 
vegetables. 
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from the thirteen northern and eastern 
States. 

Possibly it seems that the question 
“How is the interest of the club mem- 
bers maintained?” has been answered; 
nevertheless, there are still other contrib- 
uting factors. An award is given each 
boy or girl who completes any one of 
the club projects. This award varies in 
value in proportion to the quality of 
work done or effect made. A silver 
junior extension 
club pin is given 
the first year to 
those who do all 
the Standard Re- 
quirements; a Cer- 
tificate of Achieve- 
ment the second, 
third and fourth 
years; and a gold 
pin the fifth year. 
A Report Certifi- 
cate is given to 
those who do in- 
complete work, yet 
make a report of 
what they have 
done. 

So much for 
the first question, 
now what about 
the second. 

The benefits from 
club work are many 
and one hardly 
knows where to 
start or stop when 
relating them. In 
this article we cannot give many of these 
in detail, but one example of several dif- 
ferent types of benefits may help to ex- 
plain them. 

For instance, the picture on page 356 
is that of Stanley Burleigh of Sanborn- 
ton. Stanley was a club member for 
six years and has always strived to do 
his best. He has made a specialty of 
potatoes and pigs. In the potato pro- 
ject he has always followed the instruc- 
tions sent him and striven to make a big 
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profit by keeping down his cost of pro- 
duction. He did this very successful- 
ly for several years, and one year he 
produced his potatoes at a cost of 33c. 
per bushel when the market price was 
about $1.00. 

It is believed that Stanley has made 
one of the most important steps towards 
success in farming through his club work. 
That is in achieving profit through low 
cost of production rather than higher 
price from the consumer. 

It should be said also that Stanley 
has been very successful in his pig feed- 
ing projects. Here again he got his 
start from the club instructions where 
he learned about the self-feeder. The 
two pigs in the accompanying picture 
were fed in this manner and were the 
first prize hogs at the fair. 

To-day Stanley is home on the farm, 
a partner with his father and _ older 
brother. Because of his interest in mod- 
ern methods and practices developed 
while in club work, he has caused sever- 
al new labor-saving machines to be 
bought with the object of cheapening 
the cost of production and taking some 
of the drudgery out of farming—both 
quite worthwhile ideals. 

The story of Stanley is an example of 
the benefit to a boy and a home from 
Club Work. 

Another outstanding club member in 
New Hampshire was Fred Peaslee of 
South Merrimack, who was the first club 
member to grow certified seed potatoes. 
Fred was studying to be an architect 
when he first became a club member. 
His interest continued to grow in agri- 
culture as he conducted club projects 
until he decided farming was the occupa- 
tion for him. He is now a student of 
agriculture at the University. 

To make a long story short it can be 
said that Fred Peaslee’s development, 
because of his contact with club work, 
has been to the benefit of the state as 
well as to himself and community. The 
fact that he grew certified seed helped 
to spread the gospel of good seed and 
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to insure greater yields for all those who 
purchased it. 

Then in the girls’ work we have simi- 
lar examples of home and community 
benefits. Dorothy Story of Hopkinton, 
who began club work over five years 
ago, has taken several projects but spec- 
ialized in the clothing work. To-day 
she can make her own clothes as well 
as assist with the home sewing, as shown 
by the fact that she made over 37 arti- 
cles last year. In addition to all this 
she has developed the leadership spirit 
and has acted as leader of a club of 
smaller girls in her home town. This 
has resulted in other homes in the com- 
munity having the benefits of the work 
and in assisting in the development of 
a remarkable community spirit. 

Edna Howard of Hillsboro is an- 
other clothing club girl, who has been 
a blessing to her home since she learned 
how to sew in her local club. Last year 
Edna was county champion in the 


clothing project gn Hillsboro County. 


That this is quite an achievement may 
be realized when it is known that she is 
a girl in a large family and spent 144 
hours last summer making clothes for 
herself and her sisters. Besides all 
that she and Lilla Sturtevant, the two 
oldest girls in the club, have acted as 
leaders of the other girls. 

It was previously mentioned that Fred 
Peaslee is now a student at the Univer- 
sity. It is quite significant to note that 
this year there are over 60 former club 
members now students at Durham. This 
is another benefit which boys and girls 
get through their contact with the Ex- 
tension Service at the University, name- 
ly the ambition to get more education. 

There are many other benefits secur- 
ed by the members which are secondary 
yet have their value. The experience in 
making programs, conducting meetings 
and leadership for example, may be in- 
valuable to a rural boy or girl in future 
life. 

Having the preceding information in 
regard to the nature of Boys’ and Girls’ 
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Club Work and results or benefits de- 
rived from it, the final question is 
usually asked, “How extensively is this 
work conducted in the United States and 
our own Granite State?” 

In New Hampshire last year there was 
an enrollment of 1876 in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work. This was divided among 
197 organized clubs and there were 204 
local leaders for these clubs. This year 
the prospedt is very encouraging and 
there will surely be an enrollment of 
2,000 and it may reach close to 2,500. 

In concluding it might be interesting 
to the reader to know what the princi- 
pal limiting factor is at present, in re- 
gard to the number of rural boys and 
girls reached through Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work. Contrary, probably to 
your anticipated answer of this question 
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the limiting factors are not at this time 
the number of boys and girls in the rural 
sections or the ability to get suitable 
local leaders. In the state as a whole 
the greatest limiting factor is the lack 
of paid county leaders. At the present 
writing there are only five counties hav- 
ing agents devoting their entire time to 
this work and two others planning to 
have an agent for a short time or hav- 
ing an agent devote part of her time to 
it. This means that there are four 
counties in the state in which only a lim- 
ited number of boys and girls have the 
advantages of club work. 

If an enrollment of 2,000 or 2,500 can 
be obtained with this limited leadership 
why couldn’t 4,000 to 5,000 boys and 
girls be reached with a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Agent in every county of the state. 


The Best Crop—The Boys Themselves 





THE DEMOCRATS DINE 


By GEORGE FARRAND 


The late David B. Hill upon being asked, “Are you still a Democrat?” 
replied “Yes, very still.” 

That the recently victorious Democratic party in New Hampshire are 
not as quiescent as their illustrious colleague is demonstrated by the en- 
thusiastic gathering wh‘ch is here described. 


HE Democrats of New Hampshire 

met at Concord on June 11th for 

their annual dinner party, with an 
attendance never before equalled by any 
party for a similar occasion. The seat- 
ing capacity 
of Phenix 
Hall was 
taxed to the 
limit and 
late-comers 
were obliged 
to go to 
nearby _res- 
taurants for 
food and 
listen to the 
speaking 
from. the 
gallery. The 
at t endance 
was _ most 
gratifying to 
the Demo- 
cratic lead- 
ers for they 
felt that it 
was an indi- 
cation of an 
interest 
greater than 
usual in the. 
present po- 
litical .cam- 
paign. In- 
tense enthu- 
silasm was 
displayed 
throughout the entire meeting ¢s- 
pecially when Governor Fred H. 
Brown arose to speak and was hailed as 
a possible presidential nominee. Rous- 
ing cheers greeted all the other speakers 


tiarris & Ewing 


Hon. Homer S. Cummings 


on the program, amongst whom were in- 
cluded Congressman William N. Rogers 
and Hon. William H. Barry of Nashua, 
candidate for Congress in the second 
District at the last election, F. E. Nor- 

mandin of 

Laconia, a 

prom inent 

member of 

the 1923 

Legislature, 

and Mrs. 

Anna. B. 

Parker, a 

woman del- 

egate to the 

D e mocratic 

National 

Convention. 

Chairman 

Robert Jack- 

son of the 

Dem ocratic 

State Com- 

mittee in- 

troduced as 
toastmaster 

Hon. Eaton 
-D. Sargent, 
- Mayor of 

Nashua in 

place of Ex. 

Con gress- 
‘man Ray- 

mond B. 

Stevens of 

Landaff who 

was unable 
to be present at this party. 

During the evening an impromptu 
parade around the hall was started by 
some of the younger Democrats, carry- 
ing banners with significant messages 
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reviewing what had happened to the Re- 
publican party in 1920 and promising a 
continuance of Democratic victory ‘in 
1924. 

One of the features of the dinner was 
the introduction by Chairman Jackson 
of the six Democratic mayors of New 
Hampshire cities, namely Waldron. of 
Dover, Dexter of Portsmouth, Sargent 
of Nashua, Douphinet of Franklin, Flint 
of Concord and Gagne of Somersworth. 

Space will not permit a complete re- 
port of the complete speeches delivered, 
each speaker receiving an ovation. 

The frequent calls for “three cheers’ 
from toastmaster Sargent were met with 
prompt response in each case. 

Governor Brown said in part: 

“He declared that he was ‘confident 
of success in state and nation this fall,’ 
but preferred to carry his audience back 
with him for a moment to 1920. ‘The 
people then wanted a change from Wood- 
row Wilson’s fine administration and 
yielded to promises of the Republican 
party to bring about that change. The 
prom- 


Republican party made many 
ises in 1920 and as an excuse for fail- 


ure to keep those promises, as an 
excuse for the failure of the Harding 
administration, they ascribe this aw- 
ful national mess, this era of unem- 
ployment to the misdoings of the 
previous Democratic administration. 
“After three years of Republican 
rule the country is in a more de- 
plorable state of affairs than when 
they took over the government. The 
Republican party has no_ leadership 
in Congress and I believe that special 
interest and special privilege. are more 
firmly settled in the saddle than ever 
before. This year the corruption in 
Washington must have convinced the 
American people that we again need a 
change.” 
..The principal speech of the evening 
was delivered by Hon. Homer S. Cum- 
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mings of Connecticut, former Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
who told his audience that the principal 
difference between the Democratic party 
and the Republican party is “that the 
Republican party is concerned principal- 
ly with material things,” while the Dem- 
ocratic party is “concerned principally 
with human rights.” 

“The difficulty with the Republican 
party is,’ he continued, “that after 
long years of control in public af- 
fairs, it has attracted to itself many 
people of enormous influence who 
seek to use the machinery of the 
Republican party for their own pur- 
poses. It could talk about reform 
but it could not bring it about. 

“1 do not intend to 
ticular happenings in 
party,” he said. 


criticise par- 
the Republican 
“I know that the 
great rank and file of the party are 
not responsible for what has _hap- 
pened in their leadership. It is but 
the aftermath of the deliberate in- 
culcation of ‘the political doctrines of 
selfishness. No great party has the 
right. to go before the people of_,the 
United States and teach them  selfish- 
ness. You must remember that there 
is such a thing as the soul of the Re- 
public and if you teach materialism 
you destroy the soul. 

“I think we are entitled to claim 
that the Republican party is  incap- 
able of managing the great affairs of 
this country. It is at war with itself 
and as a political agency it has 
ceased to function.” 

Mr. Cummings declared that the 
election of 1920 was the result of an 
appeal to the baser motives of selfish- 
ness which sometimes appeal to man- 
kind and amid a great storm of ap- 
plause called for the “re-awakening ‘of 
the better spirit of our people and a 


return to the idealism of. Woodrow 
Wilson,” 





RECREATION PROGRESS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By A.ice J. WATERHOUSE 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


EW HAMPSHIRE is alive to the 
N needs of recreation other than 

that of enjoying healthful air 
and beautiful scenery. This is evi- 
denced by the progress made in the 
development of its supervised play- 
grounds during the last ten years. 

One of the most recently recog- 
nized municipal duties, that of provid- 
ing leadership for public recreation 
has spread to 680 cities in forty-five 
states, according to the statistics re- 
cently published in the Year Book of 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America which affords an 
opportunity to study the playground 
achievements of cities throughout 
the country. 

That New Hampshire is an “up 
and doing” state in public recreation 
is graphically shown by comparing 
the statistics for 1913 with those 
published for the past year. In 1913 
but one city in New Hampshire re- 
ported a public playground. The Year 
Book recently published shows that 
thirteen New Hampshire cities re- 
ported a total of thirty-four public 
playgrounds and five community cen- 
ters under the supervision of sixty- 
eight workers, seven of whom are em- 
ployed the entire year. The total 
amount expended in these cities for 
public recreation in 1923 was $32,701.- 
65. The average daily attendance re- 
ported as enjoying the New Hamp- 
shire playgrounds in 1913 was 300, in 
1923 the thirteen cities reported an 
average daily attendanée of 4,812. 

- Although: public recreation under 
leadership -originated about 1885 iin 
“sand gardens” set aside for children’s 
play in Boston, only forty-one cities 
were maintaining playgrounds in 
1906. The movement has been in- 
creasingly developed throughout the 


country since 1906, the year when 
Theodore Roosevelt and others organ- 
ized the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. In compil- 
ing its Year Book the Association has 
made an interesting comparison be- 
tween the statistics for 1913 and those 
for 1923. The expenditures of cities 
for public recreation during 1923 to- 
talled $14,000,000, more than twice the 
amount spent during 1913. For 1913, 
2,402 playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters under leadership were reported 
and for 1923, 6,601. 

Though this progress is most en- 
couraging, there are still many cities 
without a single playground or recre- 
ation leader. The Association stands 
ready to help such cities to establish 
systems of recreation under leader- 
ship. Last year it helped 450 cities 
in various ways through the visits of 
its field workers and answered over 
16,000 inquiries on recreation subjects: 

Cities are awakening to the econ- 
omy of year round provision for super- 
vised play. This is demonstrated by 
the fact that in 1913, 774 workers were 
employed the year round to conduct 
recreation activities in eighty-three 
cities, and in 1923, 1,925 workers were 
employed by 281 cities. The total 
number of workers both year round 
and part time employed last year was 
reported as 12,282. Aiding them were 
5,252 unpaid workers who volunteered 
in 229 cities. 

One reason communities have been 
anxious to increase their recreation 
facilities is because they have found 
that play under leadership reduces the 
number of juvenile delinquents. Delin- 
quency is an expensive consideration 
for the tax payer. The average cost 
of keeping a child in a reformatory 
for a year is $439, to say nothing of 
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A Swim in the Pool. 


other losses impossible to compute. 
One city which used to send about 
fifty boys a year to the state reforma- 
tory, has sent only two boys during 
the two years since the city has had 
playgrounds and a boys’ club. At- 
tributed to summer playgrounds were 
Utica, New York’s record of not a sin- 
gle child put on probation during 
July, and Brazil, Indiana’s record of 
not one case of juvenile delinquency 
during the summer. 

Dover is one of the first cities in 
New Hampshire to appoint a full time 
director of physical education. This 
leader has worked out a system which 
gives all the children an opportunity 
for physical education and_ sports. 
Permission was recently secured from 
the city authorities to use the city 
auditorium for basket ball and other 
athletics. The Dover Community 
House had a full winter program con- 
ducted by two paid workers and a 
corps of volunteers. Community 
singing has also been a means of get- 
ting the townspeople to enjoy them- 
selves together. This year the Dover 
Park Commission for the first time 
in its history appropriated funds for 
winter sports. A toboggan slide 
more than 1,000 feet long and a ski 
jump over 400 feet high were built 
on Garrison Hill. One glimpse of the 
happy, ruddy faces would convince the 
most skeptical of the value of this 
form of recreation, not alone for the 
children but for the adults. The 
Chamber of Commerce is co-oper- 


ating with the Park Commis- 
sion in plans for enlarging 
the recreation program. 

The Claremont Playground 
Commission has received a 
total appropriation of $5,000 
for 1924, $1,000 of which is to 
be spent on the new play- 
ground donated to the town 
by A. S. Barnes. This is to 
be laid out as a junior play- 
ground, since the present area 

is but one acre. The Commission 
plans to employ a trained playground 
director this summer for the Mo- 
nadnock Park Playground, given to 
the town by the Monadnock Mills. 
The staff of summer school teachers 
will also be available for six weeks 
as volunteers. 

The events conducted in connection 
with this playground during six 
months were attended by 41,420 chil- 
dren, young folks and adults. A year 
round superintendent is responsible 
for the care of the grounds and is also 
interested in its activities. It is in- 
teresting to learn that a few years ago, 
when the tennis courts were first built 
on the grounds, there were less than 
twenty tennis racquets in the town, 
while last summer, 3,500 persons re- 
ceived permits to play on the five 
playground courts. 

Claremont was enthus‘astic over its 
winter sports program. The Com- 
mission provided safe coasting, as 
well as supervision of skating for 129 
days from 7 a. m. until 10 p. m. The 
skating attendance averaged 500 
daily. A Winter Sports Club was also 
organized and a Toboggan slide and 
ski jump built with private funds. 
This Club held weekly snowshoe 
hi'es and week-end carnivals. 

In his report to the Board of Alder- 
men, the Mayor of Nassau said, re- 
ferring to recreation as their new en- 
terprise, “We have beer slow in em- 
barking into this field, ‘.ut the results 
achieved have, I feel sure, satisfied 
us all that the moneys expended for 
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this purpose are well worth 
the the while. I am informed 
by the Chief of Police that 
Juvenile offenses are now, and 
have been for the last year, 
at their lowest minimum. This 
condition is attributed main- 
ly, yes wholly, to the fact that 
our youngsters have been 
given good, wholesome, at- 
tractive amusements, and so 
a field opened up to them for 
the exercise of their physical, as well 
as mental energies. Such a result 
cannot be calculated in_ dollars 
and cents ; it means the training 
of our youth in the right direc- 
tion, the foundation for better citizen- 
ship. The work of the Recreation 
Commission should therefore be en- 
couraged and the necessary funds ap- 
propriated to expand it.” 

Through the co-operation of the 
Good Will Institute and Community 
Council, a seven room house has been 


purchased in a central location for use 
as a Community House for Nassau. 
It is planned to use this to capacity 
every night in the week. 

As yet no New Hampshire commu- 
nity has made provision for municipal 


golf, the reports indicate. The Year 
Book of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America states 
that eighty-nine cities maintain golf 
courses. Should the Granite State 
not look forward to putting this pop- 
ular sport within the reach of its 
citizens? 

The City of Concord recently en- 
gaged a civic advisor to assist the new 
administration to place the city on a 
more businesslike basis. Upon his rec- 
ommendation, gained from experience 
in other cities, it was decided to in- 
crease the budget for playgrounds and 
recreation. One of Concord’s citizens 
recently made this statement, “It is 
doubtful if the taxpayers of the city 
have received as great a value for their 
money in any other department of the 


These youngsters will never be seasick. 


municipal government as in the play- 
ground and bath department.” 

Concord justly takes pride in the 
fact that for the past five years a 
splendid community event in the form 
of a Winter Carnival has been staged 
by the people of the town at practi- 
cally no expense. This city has rea- 
son also to be proud of the fact that 
the boys of the Morrill Training 
School built the two toboggan slides 
at a total cost of $500. The Electric 
Light Company erected the poles and 
furnished the lights free of charge as 
their contribution to the work of the 
Community Committee of Winter 
Sports under the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber of Commerce 
has arranged to turn the winter 
sports equipment over to the city for 
supervision next year. The enthu- 
siasm for winter recreation was not 
l.mited to any age or group, and the 
phys:cians of Concord agree that the 
unusual good health of the people of 
the city during the past winter was in 
no small degree due to the winter 
sports. 

Cities are concerned about supply- 
ing power, water, light, police and fire 
protection, paved streets and other 
public conveniences but sometimes 
overlook their people’s need for play 
space and leisure time activities. 
Wholesome recreation is a preventa- 
tive of vice, a promoter of health and 
happiness. As such it is a sound so- 
cial investment and a vital municipal 
responsibility. 





“THE HAPPY WARRIOR” 
The Romantic Story of a Long Struggle 


By WituiAm E. WALLACE 


retires from active work in the 
New Hampshire Anti-Saloon 
League on August first, has been a 
militant crusader for twenty-two 
years in the cause of prohibition. He 
is retiring, not because of any physical 
infirmities or lessened enthusiasm in 
his chosen life work, but because he 
feels he has achieved his ambition of 
helping place the state and nation on 
a prohibition basis 
and that younger 
men should take 
up the task of 
making the con- 
stitutional law ef- 
fective. He is 
well past the age 
when most men 
drop. strenuous 
pro- 
fessional duties 
and look forward 
to taking life 
easier. A few days 
after he has turn- 
ed over his work 
to his successor, 
Mr. Robbins will 
celebrate his sev- 
enty-eighth birth- 
day, which he ex- 
pects to observe 
with his son at 
Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., where he 
will make his future home. 
Mr. Robbins approaches his retire- 
ment in a happy and contented frame of 
mind, such a mental attitude as would 
be expected in a hard fighter, who has 
won his battle against what seemed 
many times insuperable odds. While 
the struggle for supremacy was on he 
neither asked nor gave quarter to his 
opponents. In his public addresses and 
in his publication, The New Hamp- 
shire Issue, he was inexorable in de- 
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nunciation of those blocking the prog- 
ress of his reform. Those opposed to 
prohibition were as plain spoken in 
their estimates of him. Probably no 
man living in New Hampshire today 
has been more earnestly execrated 
than has Mr. Robbins, even threats of 
personal violence having been uttered 
against him not infrequently in the 
heat of the bitter campaigns. But 
whatever else may have been charged 
against him, he 
was never ac- 
cused of lacking 
either physical or 
moral courage 
and he has steered 
his course with 
uncompromising 
vigor. 

Nowadays when 
he indulges in 
retrospection he 
has kindly _ re- 
membrances of 
many of those he 
has crossed 
swords with, very 
different from his 
feelings when he 
was in the heat of 
battle with them. 
Theoretically lov- 
ing kindness for 
all humanity has 
been an attribute 
of his and he in- 
sists positively that that has been 
the dominating motive of his life 
work, nevertheless he has smote many 
individual humans right smartly and 
caused honest doubts to well up in 
the breasts of many who heard him 
speak that his enemies were fit to ex- 
ist on this earth. He explains his 
present disposition by the fact that 
most of those who opposed prohibi- 
tion in the old fighting days have 
now come around to accept the sound- 
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ness of his theories and to admit the 
error of their former opinions. He 
believes the legislators who finally 
swung over to prohibition did so 
from real conviction that it was right, 
yet he concedes that he did not relax 
vigilance to see that they stayed right 
up to the moment of voting and had 
men handy to stiffen up any weaken- 
ing backbones. 

Mr. Robbins is a shining example 
of what Woodrow Wilson termed a 
single-track mind, that characteriza- 
tion, as a matter of fact probably fit- 
ting Mr. Robbins better than it did 
Wilson. For while Wilson was able 
to concentrate every energy on the 
matter immediately in hand, Wilson 
had a large variety of concerns on 
which to center his mind by turns, 
whereas Mr. Robbins during his long 
career as Anti-Saloon League super- 
intendent had the single objective of 
putting over prohibition. Side issues 
never distracted him from his one 


mission and it was of small moment, 
if any, to him, whether the vote for 
prohibition came from a Republican 


or a Democratic 
senator, or what any member of 
either branch of the Legislature 
thought about exempting a Manches- 
ter or Carroll county hotel from taxa- 
tion, or any other issue, so long as he 
was right on prohibition. And be- 
fore the session was very far along 
he had pretty sure lines on all of the 
members. 

He has been a familiar figure in the 
corridors of the state house and on 
the floor of the house during the last 
eleven sessions. The cocksureness, 
however, that was his when he has 
strolled in to take a position in the 
rear of the house in latterday sessions 
was not always his. He tells with a 
jovial chuckle, of his trepidation, 
carefully cloaked with an air of as- 
sumed assurance, when he first wan- 
dered in to look on at the proceedings 
at the 1903 session, his first as super- 
intendent of the League. The situa- 


representative or 
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tion was one to discourage any but 
a stout-hearted man. He had been 
Anti-Saloon League leader for less 
than a year when the session opened 
and it was generally understood that 
the stage was set for repeal of the pro- 
hibition law that had been on the 
statute books many years and the en- 
actment of a local option license law 
in its place. 

The local option forces had control 
and they ruled with an iron hand, just 
as the prohibitionists have handled 
the legislature since 1917 when the li- 
cense law was overthrown and the 
present law enacted. Able leaders 
were in charge of the assault on the 
prohibition law. They proceeded care- 
fully, fully aware of their strength, 
successfully blocking every effort to 
break down their morale, for in the 
late Daniel C. Remich of Littleton, 
the prohibitionists had a floor leader 
of potential skill as resourceful as any 
legislator of that day, and a bitter- 
end fighter. Mr. Remich on the floor 
and Mr. Robbins in the corridors put 
up a gallant struggle to retain the old 
law, but the argument that the law 
was a dead-letter statute in various 
sections of the state, particularly in 
Manchester where the famous Healy 
System prevailed and in several other 
cities where modifications of the Man- 
chester plan were worked out, pre- 
vailed and ultimately the prohibition- 
ists went down to defeat at the end 
of the most remarkable filibuster in 
the New Hampshire legislature in the 
last quarter century. Mr. Remich 
sought to talk the bill to death and 
the supporters of the measure went 
to the mat with him, continuing the 
session well into the night. Mr. 
Remich had been talking many hours 
when one of his friends brought him 
a sandwich and a cup of coffee, and 
when he took his first bite of the 
sandwich, as he continued talking at 
random, the speaker, Harry M. 
Cheney, slammed down the gavel and 
ruled him out of order and the fili- 
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buster was ended. Then _ things 
moved fast and the bill was put 
through in the early morning hours. 


Thus, Mr. Robbins’ first legislative 


venture was crowned with failure, 
but he gained much valuable expe- 
rience about the way business is done 
in the legislature, taking his lessons 
from the leaders who vanquished him 
as well as from his comrade-in-arms, 
Mr. Remich. He set out to retrieve 
the ground lost in 1903, his progress 
at first being so slow as to be scarcely 
observable. But he kept plugging 
away, picking up a little here and 
there in the way of bothersome amend- 
ments to the law until he had his or- 
ganization perfected sufficiently in 
1917 to switch the state back to pro- 
hibition, two years ahead of the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment to 
the federal constitution. Since then 
his sway in the legislature has been 
undisputed. 

There would be practical unani- 
mity, in all probability, that New 
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Hampshire in this generation has had 
no more skillful politician in the way 
of handling legislators, or in spread- 
ing propaganda. Latterly much of 
the bitterness expressed during the 
days of hectic battling has faded 
away, tempered by admiration, grudg- 
ing in some instances without doubt, 
for his genius in keeping in political 
leading strings members of the legis- 
latures whose inclinations were wet, 
although they were voting dry. Also 
those who were most choleric in 
their contemplation of his leadership 
in the prohibition struggle over the 
long period expended so many of their 
mouth-filling epithets on the handlers 
of the anti-prohibition cause, that 
what they had left were as insipid as 
the beverages decreed by the 1917 
law to seasoned palettes. 

At any rate, Mr. Robbins says now 
that he counts among his good friends 
many who in other times were his 
most robust enemies. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


By Harry Epwarp MILLER 


More noble thought than this we do not know: 
How those of every clime and scattered race, 
Though different their lives and color o’ face; 

Whether in tropic land ,or Arctic snow; 

Whether their dreams are high, or fallen low; 
That truth of truths we cannot well efface: 
Our brotherhood makes of us all one. race— 

One brotherhood as ages come and go! 

And why these troubled years we call our life, 

Why given they to war-struck human-kind 
If not for us to learn that war and strife 

Must end if our brother lost would find; 

And love, not hate, must ev’rywhere be rife— 

Else men shall never be of God’s high mind! 





THE MINNESOTA ORE TAX AS APPLIED TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE WATER POWERS 


By Georce H. DuNCAN 


OVEMBER 2, 1923, was a nota- 
N ble day in the tax history of the 
United States, for on that date 
the officials of the Oliver Mining Coin- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, paid over to the 
treasurer of Minnesota a check for 
$4,340,499.96, the first payment made 
under an epoch-making law enacted 
by the 1921 Leg- 
islature of that 
state. 
It is the con- 
tention of many 
thoughtful — stu- 
dents that nat- 
ural resources 


are the property 
not of individu- 
als, but of every- 


one placed here 
by an All Wise 
Creator for the 
benefit of all His 
creatures. But 
since the devel- 
opment and use 
of those natural 
resources is a 
personal enter- 
prise, it has al- 
ways been diffi- 
cult to differen- 
tiate between 
the natural 
value of the re- 
source and the added individual value 
given to it by personal effort. If 
some practical method could be de- 
vised to separate these two types of 
values, the natural value could be 
taken under the taxing power and dis- 
tributed to the community in the form 
of common benefits—roads, schools 
and the like—while the added labor 
value could be left to him who pro- 
vided the labor, either of hand, brain 
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or capital. Minnesota seems to be 
in a fair way to solve the problem. 
One of that State’s great resources 
is iron ore, the development of which 
has been left to individual initiative, 
principally in the form of corporate 
activity, from which development 
have arisen great fortunes, while the 
people as a whole have derived small 
benefit from the 
rich deposits. 
Based upon the 
foregoing rea- 
soning, what- 
ever value this 
ore had as it lay 
in the ground 
was the common 
heritage; any 
additional value 
given it by the 
capital and labor 
used in prepar- 
ing it for market 
was clearly the 
property of those 
supplying them. 
The Minneso- 
ta Legislature of 
1921 clearly rec- 
ognized these es- 
sential facts, and 
after long delib- 
eration enacted 
a law providing 
that a tax of six 
per cent of this natural value 
should be levied upon all ore taken 
from the ground. They arrived at 
the natural value by providing for as- 
certaining the value of the ore “at the 
place where the same is brought to 
the surface of the earth.” Deduction 
is then allowed for “(1), the reasonable 
cost of separating the ore from the ore 
body, including the cost of hoisting, 
elevating or conveying the same to 
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the surface of the earth; (2) a propor- 
tionate cost of removing the ‘over- 
burden’; (3) a proportionate cost of 
constructing shafts and running 
drifts ; (4) the amount of royalties paid 
on the ore mined; (5) a proportionate 
share of the taxes levied on the whole 
plant under the general property tax.” 

This innovation, as might be ex- 
pected, evoked a strenuous legal bat- 
tle, fought through even the United 
States Supreme Court, where it was 
upheld at every point. The total tax 
assessed under this law for 1921 was 
about two and one-fourth million dol- 
lars, and’ for 1922, nearly three and 
one-half million, in a total state reve- 
nue of approximately twenty million. 
If it is sound doctrine for the state to 
appropriate six per cent of this nat- 
ural, or individually unearned value, 
there would seem to be no moral rea- 
son why a larger proportion, even 
almost the whole, might not be taken. 
So the Legislature of 1923 provided 
for a similar six per cent tax on roy- 
alties, thus placing leased ore bodies 
on the same basis as those owned, 
which is now on its tedious way 
through the courts; while a strong 
movement is on foot to increase both 
taxes to ten per cent. It is evident'that 


on the 1922 basis, a forty per cent**. 


tax would have paid all the state’s ex- 
penses, to the tremendous relief of 
other classes of property now heavily 
burdened; and this relief would 
proportionately unburden the indus- 
try of extracting the ore, which in 
turn would tend to reduce the selling 
price of ore products and all other 
commodities. 

The essential difference between 
this Minnesota tax and other appar- 
ently similar taxes, like the Pennsyl- 
vania coal tax, should be pointed: out. 
The selling price of coal, like that of 
ore, is based partly on the theory of 
“all the traffic will bear,” and partly 
on the expense of operating the most 
expensive mines; but the market 
price on all products of the same 
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grade is the same, regardless of the 
expense of mining. Thus _ the 
Pennsylvania tax, levied as it is on 
the mine-mouth value, is the same 
on the products of all mines, while 
the Minnesota tax falls heaviest on 
the cheapest-mined ore, as it should. 
Again, the Pennsylvania tax, being 
virtually a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, is added to the selling price, 
while the Minnesota tax does not 
enter into cost of production, 
and is reflected only in a reduced cap- 
italized value of ore lands. 

Three points in connection with 
Minnesota’s experience should be es- 
pecially noted: (1). Recognition of 
community interest in natural re- 
sources; (2). The tremendous value 
of these resources; (3). No imped- 
ing production or enhancing the sell- 
ing price of the product. 


Il. 


New Hampshire has no ore bodies 
of appreciable extent. One of its 
principal natural resources, however, 
is waterpower; and the analogy be- 
tween ali natural resources, so far as 
the rightful recipients of their benefits 
are concerned, is close. The value of 
New Hampshire’s waterpower should 
be. taken, to help pay public expenses. 
Our difficulty arises from a failure to 
discriminate between the value of the 
waterpower itself and that of the man- 
made contrivances for putting that 
power to use. Of course New Hamp- 
shire is stopped for the present by 
constitutional limitations from im- 
posing a tax of sufficient size on 
waterpowers to return a revenue com- 
parable to that of Minnesota; but a 
special tax, even at the “average rate,” 
would serve to indicate the possibili- 
ties along these lines, and would es- 
tablish here the principal that. natural 
resources are the common heritage of 
all the people, and not for the benefit 
alone of those who hold title to them. 

It will be argued that it is difficult 
to fix a value for waterpowers, and 
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this is certainly true; but evidence 
recently taken in the case of the 
Amoskeag Company against the city 
of Manchester indicates that there 
are a few difficulties connected with 
present methods of assessment. Once 
established, the value of waterpowers 
will not depreciate or fluctuate in any 
degree commensurate with the varia- 
tions in man-made property. 

For the purpose of making a rough 
estimate of how much value there is 
in waterpower, let us take the low fig- 
ure of one-fourth cent per horse- 
power hour as a basis, with an eight- 
hour day, when we find that the an- 
nual value of a ten-horse-power unit 
will be $60.00, which, capitalized, gives 
a taxable valuation of $1,200.00. 
Or, to refer to the interesting figures 
given by Mr. Foss in the April 
GRANITE MONTHLY, the waterpower in 
the five potential developments men- 
tioned, aggregating 48,150, horse- 
power at one-fourth cent per horse- 
power hour for ;an eight-hour day, 
would indicate an annual value of 
$30,000.00, which in turn, capitalized, 
gives $600,000.00 as a basis for taxa- 
tion. It must be admitted that these 
figures are only a “leap in the dark,” 
and are given simply to illustrate 
the possibilities of community reve- 
nue in this direction. 

If all owners of waterpowers were 
required, for the purpose of taxation, 
to return to the assessors the approx- 
imate amount of power they develop 
annually, there would be not only a 
substantial added revenue, which 
would. proportionately reduce bur- 
densome and _ repressive taxes on 
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industry, but also the extent of the 
waterpower of the state would be bet- 
ter known. Then there would arise 
immediately a great popular demand 
for state development of storage, 
possibly along the lines of the so- 
called “Bass Bill,” which was de- 
feated by the last Senate. The move- 
ment for a constitutional amendment 
allowing a reasonably heavy tax on 
this class of property would receive 
added impetus. 

Those who listened to the recent 
illuminating address by Mr. Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke before the Civic 
Association on “Giant Power,” must 
have had forced upon them the ques- 
tion, “When our waterpowers are 
linked up, and we are dependent up- 
on ‘Giant Power’ for power, light and 
heat, what authority is to ensure that 
the conserving public will be protected 
from extortion?’ There are two 
answerg,—One, by public ownership 
and operation, such as Ontario now 
has; the other—by the power of taxa- 
tion to take into the common treas- 
ury of.the value of the natural re- 
sources, and to distribute the funds 
thus derived in the form of com- 
mon benefits. Under the latter plan, 
would-be exploiters would soon 
learn that an increase in consumer’s 
prices above a fair margin of profit 
on the business of development and 
distribution would result only in in- 
creased payment of heritage value to 
the community. 

Minnesota has shown the path. 
Let New Hampshire consider that ex- 
ample carefully. 








Upon the day of our going to press New Hampshire received the 


sad tidings of the death of Calvin Coolidge, Jr. 


hear expressions of tender sympathy for the bereaved parents. 


On every hand we 











MAYOR TRUDELL’S FAVORITE STORIES 


It is always interesting to know the favorite stories and anecdotes of 


famous men, especially those public speakers who have a large fund at their 


command. This page of stories by some prominent New Hampshire figure 


is a feature of the Granite Monthly. 


E are living in an age of spe- 

cialization. It has long been 

recognized that the travelling 
salesman is the greatest known spe- 
cialist on funny 
stories. Conse- 
quently, of all 
the prominent 
figures in New 
Hampshire, 
George E. Tru- 
del, mayor of 
Manchester, 
former  travel- 
ing salesman, 
prominent, 
member of the 
U. C. T., ought 
to be the best 
authority on 
humorous anec- 
dotes. 

Upon inter- 
viewing him, 
we discovered 
in him such a 
delightful and 
jovial. person- 
alit y that it 
wasn’t difficult 
for us to un- 
derstand his 
success both as a salesman and as a 
politician. We would like to interview 
him every week for his stories, be- 
cause the process of going oVer his 
stock to select his favorites gives his 
interviewer an exceedingly agreeable 
entertainment. 

In addition to the two occupations 
which we have already mentioned, 
Mayor Trudel has a third, for he for- 


Hon. George E. Trudell 


merly mastered the trade of a plumb- 
er. His intimate connection with 
that vocation doubtless causes him to 
appreciate this story: 

There were 
two school 
mates who had 
recently met 
after an  ab- 
sence of about 
thirty years. 
The first one 
says to the sec- 
ond, 

“How are 
you, Jim? 
What’s become 
of your three 
boys?” 

“They’re all 
at home doing 
mighty fine in 
their chosen 
professions.” 

“By the way, 
what are they 
doing ?” 

“Well, George 
is a plumber; 
John is a law- 
yer; and Harry 
is a doctor; but 
it takes all Harry earns to pay the 
other two.” 

Because there are so few jokes on 
lawyers, the Mayor delights in this one. 

In China when a man dies his 
widow immediately gets his legacy, 
with no red tape, tax, and lawyer fees, 
but here if a man dies, his widow has 
to marry the lawyer to get even a 
spattering of the legacy.—N. H. C. 





FINANCING CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
BY THE COMMUNITY FUND 


By Joun W. PEARSON 


Many who are hoping to see New Hampshire in the foreground of 
progress are interested in the “Community Chest” plan. 
the Granite Monthly invites your opinion. 


HE past few months have seen 
T many worthy charities in various 

New Hampshire towns financed 
by various types of drives and bene- 
fits. One result in certain sections 
has been to arouse interest in the 
“Community Fund” method of rais- 
ing money. It therefore may be 
timely to inquire into the history, 
methods, scope and accomplishments 
of the “Community Fund” plan in lo- 
calities where it has been thoroughly 
tried. 

In the first place a “Community 
Fund” is the popular name for a vol- 
untary organization set up in a city 
or town to serve the charitable organ- 
izations of that community by com- 
bining their solicitations for funds in- 
to a united effort, a single drive, each 
year with the idea of eliminating 
waste and annoyance of many small, 
ineffectual demands upon the public 
for support. These organizations are 
also known as “Community Chests” 
or by the more dignified name of 
“financial federation of social agencies.” 

Such united efforts are not unfamil- 
iar to New Hampshire towns as the 
idea was successfully practised in sev- 
eral localities during the war but has 
since been dropped along with several 
other phases of community life, the 
unselfish effort a community devel- 
oped in its war winning spirit. But 
in several score of cities and towns 
outside of New Hampshire this germ 
of an idea so soundly based on funda- 
mentals of American life has devel- 
oped in spite of obstacles and opposi- 
tion until in 1924 it is estimated that 
203 communities making up one quar- 


If you disagree 


ter of all the population in the United 
States will give some fifty millions of 
dollars for current charitable expen- 
ditures, and 115 more cities are con- 
sidering putting the plan into effect. 
Such growth in other sections of the 
country is a practical demonstration 
of something which is now more than 
an idea. 

Each year additional cities and 
towns have adopted the plan but be- 
fore taking the step, the merits and 
weaknesses of the plan and the ex- 
periences of other places, have been 
meticulously studied. A_ general 
conclusion is that the plan is a natu- 
ral sequence to the large increase of 
philanthropic and social service of the 
country, and the competition and de- 
pendence for maintenance of organ- 
izations on a limited circle of support- 
ers. Pressure from dissatisfied do- 
nors and the interest business men 
have given to a more efficient meeting 
of the problem, have also been factors 
in the growth of the plan. 

Back in 1912, two widely separated 
cities, Denver, Colo., and Elmira, N. 
Y., established a financial federation 
of all the charitable organizations in 
their borders. A year later, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, followed their example 
and shortly after, South Bend, Ind., 
Dayton, Ohio, and Erie, Penn., fol- 
lowed suit. Ten years later 100 cities 
and towns had adopted the idea and 
50 others were getting ready to. 

Late in 1923, so successful had been 
the experience of these earlier ex- 
amples and because the idea is so 
soundly conceived, 200 different com- 
munities in all parts of the country 
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ranging from Philadelphia with 
2,000,000 population down to Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, with 7,000 population and 
Laramie, Wyo., with 6,300 people, 
were using the “Community Fund” 
method to raise funds effectively for 
the charitable obligations of their 
locality. And of interest to New 
Hampshire citizens is the fact that 45 
were in cities of less than 30,000 pop- 
ulation, 22 of these smaller sized 
towns having adopted the idea in 1923. 

In addition to the advantage of 
concentrating in one enthusiastic 
whole hearted week’s effort of money 
raising for all organizations, there are 
other beneficial results. For one 
thing it frees a charitable society from 
the worry and distraction their money 
raising campaign always gives them 
and permits their full devotion to the 
purpose for which they are organized, 
be it orphans, the sick or the elderly. 
It also increases the amount of money 
available since the overhead expenses 
of clerk hire, mail matter, professional 
organizers, etc., are greatly reduced. 
From the public’s standpoint there is 
less irritation than in the case where 
one drive follows another and further 
a person gives more generously if he 
understands that this is the only call 
on him for such purposes during the 
entire year. Too many times, where 
the plan is not used, gifts are re- 
duced because the giver does not 
know what other groups may ap- 
proach him later in the year. 

Still again, where there is such gen- 
eral co-operation by all the charita- 
ble organizations, many times there 
are found to be cases of duplication 
of effort. It results in the communi- 
ties’ needs being more accurately 
studied and provided for by that 
agency best equipped for each specific 
task. And too, in many organiza- 
tions, the financial records, methods 
of purchasing supplies and other ex- 
ecutive items are often haphazardly 
conducted. An important function 
of the “Community Fund” is to make 
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available effective records and other 
economies. 

But of more interest is the accom- 
plishment of obtaining the hearty 
support of a community’s best talent 
in soliciting funds when their services 
are asked for but once a year and the 
even greater result of a more general 
subscription of charitable funds by 
the entire community. In most com- 
munities a few people only contribute. 
A study of results with the Fund 
show that a town becomes so inter- 
ested and so many are solicited that in 
some cases not one out of every three 
of the population have given. The 
very nature of the chest system pro- 
vides for a year-round checking of 
subscribers, adding the newcomers 
and finding those hard to reach. 

In Concord during the recent N. H. 
Orphans’ Home campaign, the possi- 
bilities of improvement in this direc- 
tion were suggested. Probably under 
ordinary conditions, not more than. 
three or four hundred actually give to 
a typical organization fund whereas 
some 2200 gave to the Orphans’ 
Home fund. With the even more con- 
certed effort of the “Community 
Fund” if one out of every three in 
Concord had given there would have 
been 8000 givers, with such accom- 
plishment a fact in other cities, who 
would not say that the charities as 
well as the city itself were not better 
off where there is this general parti- 
cipation by the community. | 

A general feature of most “Chests” 
is that there is no race, color or creed 
limitation to the scope of the “Chest,” 
where differences have seemed to ex- 
ist prior to the establishment of the. 
“chest,” personal feeling and small 
mindedness have been buried in the 
broader spirit and desire for the most 
good of the greatest number. There are 
reported cases in other cities of where 
Catholic and Jewish organizations 
have limited their efforts in order 
that a Protestant group might be bet- 
ter provided for, or where Protestant 
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and Catholic societies have curtailed 
that a negro organization, for in- 
stance, might be strengthened. This 
reference, to a _ religious affiliation 
however, does not mean that churches 
are included as participants in the 
Fund. The best experience is that 
the Fund should not be extended to 
cover agencies exclusively or largely 
engaged in religious work but if the 
organization is predominately chari- 
table and only incidentally religious, 
it generally is supported.  Build- 
ing and endowment-fund campaigns 
sometimes are covered but more gen- 
erally are not. The first purpose of 
the Fund is to cover current charita- 
ble needs. Funds for capital and 
other permanent uses are included or 
not included, depending on conditions 
in a given city. 

I imagine that when a Community 
Fund is discussed, one of the first ob- 
jections is that it merges the individ- 
uality of a particular charity into a 


general group and many people are 
interested in giving to one charity and 


not to another. But this objection is 
met with the fact that one of the 
principles of the Fund is to provide 
for “designation” of one’s gift. If 
$100 is given, say, to a Fund, the 
giver indicates on his pledge card 
that he or she desires $50 of it to go 
to a certain charity, $15 to another, 
and so on as the case may be. The 
general experience with the Fund in 
other places is that rather than 
stifling the individuality of a charity, 
it results in more effective accom- 
plishments by that charity, and a 
more sympathetic interest on the part 
of a greater number in the commu- 
nity than ever existed under former 
conditions. 

I have in mind a certain town in 
New Hampshire where five cam- 
paigns for charitable funds have late- 
ly been undertaken and two more are 
contemplated as soon as the town re- 
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covers from the last one. In each 
case, the labor of getting together a 
general committee, compiling a list 
of names to be solicited, the enlist- 
ment of a group of voluntary work- 
ers, preparation of circulars and let- 
ters, the expenditures of postage and 
clerical expenses, and of valuable 
time by the workers, and the effort to 
actually collect the pledges made 
during the campaign, were all re- 
peated in each of these five cases. 
And shortly the same effort is to 
be undertaken in two more cases. 

Under the Community Fund plan, 
representatives of the various chari- 
table organizations meet and discuss 
the possibilities of a single cam- 
paign. They present their budgets 
and discuss their work. Finally a 
sum sufficient for the worthy ex- 
penditures of all the groups is agreed 
on with a margin provided for un- 
foreseen cases such as a Japaneese 
earthquake or a Canaan fire disaster 
and the entire Community is then en- 
thused in a concentrated campaign 
for gifts. The result where it has 
been tried is more money from more 
people and greater usefulness of the 
money thus contributed. 

With charities serving one quarter 
of all our people now provided for by 
one week’s drive under the Commu- 
nity Fund plan, is there not much 
food for thought in the plan for 
those directing the charitable organ- 
izations in New Hampshire cities and 
towns of over 5000 population? 
Conditions which make welfare and 
charitable work necessary are _ be- 
coming more pronounced as_ time 
goes on and one measure of the char- 
acter and standing of a city or town 
is the manner in which it cares for 
its unfortunates. In the opinion of 
many givers, the merits and limita- 
tions of a Community Chest should 
be carefully studied, and adopted 
wherever possible. 





@ AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS @ 


Compiled by ARTHUR. JOHNSON 
Mtustrated by lizabeth Shurtleff 


EILEEN AROON 
By GERALD GRIFFIN 
1803-1840 


When like the early rose, 
Eileen Aroon! 
Beauty in childhood blows, 
Eileen Aroon! 

When, like a diadem, 

Buds blush around the stem, 

Which is the fairest gem ?— 
Eileen Aroon! 


Is it the laughing eye, 
Eileen Aroon! 
Is it the timid sigh, 
Eileen Aroon! 
Is it the tender tone, 
Soft as the stringed harp’s moan? 
O, it is truth alone,— 
Eileen Aroon! 


When like the rising day, 
Eileen Aroon! 
Love sends his early ray, 
Eileen Aroon! 
What makes his dawning glow, 
Changeless through joy or woe? 
Only the constant know :— 
Eileen Aroon! 


I know a valley fair, 
Eileen Aroon! 

I knew a cottage there, 
Eileen Aroon! 

Far in that valley’s shade 

I knew a gentle maid, 

Flower of a hazel glade,— 
Eileen Aroon! 


Who in the song so sweet? 
Eileen Aroon! 

Who in the dance so fleet ? 
Eileen Aroon! 

Dear were her charms to me, 

Dearer her laughter free, 

Dearest her constancy,— 

Eileen Aroon! 


Were she no longer true, 
Eileen Aroon! 

What should her lover do? 
Eileen Aroon! 

Fly with his broken chain 

Far o’er the sounding main, 

Never to love again,—- 
Eileen Aroon! 


Youth must with time decay, 
Eileen Aroon! 

Beauty must fade away, 
Eileen Aroon! 

Castles are sack’d in war, 

Chieftains are scatter’d far, 

Truth is a fixed star,— 
Eileen Aroon! 
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CARMEN BELLICOSUM 
(1829—1887 ) 
By Guy HumpHrey McMaster 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment, bore the banner of the 
rampant Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled the roll of the 
drummer 
Through the morn! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashed redly 
Blazed the fires; 
As the roar 
On the shore, 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o'er the green-sodded acres 
Of the plain; 
And louder, louder, louder cracked the black gunpowder, 
Cracking amain! 


Now the smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers ; 
And the “villainous saltpetre’’ 
Rung a fierce, discordant metre 
Round their ears; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse-guard’s clangor 
On our flanks. 
Then higher, higher, higher burned the old-fashioned fire 
Through the ranks ! 


Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder roared the iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death. . 





OLD HOME WEEK 


By Hon. Henry H. METCALF 


President of the New Hampshire Old Home Week Association and First Publisher 


of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 


EN die but their works live after 


them. Frank West Rollins “went . 


the way of all the earth” a decade 

ago, but “Old Home Week” survives— 
an established institution, recognized by 
law and cherished in the hearts of New 
Hampshire people at home and abroad. 
During the twenty-five years since 
Governor Rollins instituted “Old Home 
Week,” and thereby builded himself a 
monument more enduring than marble 
or bronze, natives of the State, from near 
and far, have responded to the home 
call in goodly numbers with each recur- 
ring summons, and have renewed the 
ties that bind them to the places of their 
birth, and their love and honor for the 
grand old State which has contributed 
so much to the progress and glory of the 
nation; while those who have remained 


to “keep the home fires burning,” have 
been encouraged and strengthened for 
their daily tasks, and have developed a 
stronger and deeper love for the Old 
Home State. 

There are many things of which New 


Hampshire may well be proud. The 
rugged beauty of her scenery, which 
has won for her the title of “The 
Switzerland of America,’ is nowhere 
surpassed. From the upper region, 
where Mt. Washington towers in majes- 
ty, and the “Old Man” reigns in silent 
grandeur, to the sands of Hampton 
Beach there is no spot or section where 
the great artist of Nature has not set 
the impress of his hand in characters of 
fadeless beauty. 

In all the three hundred years of her 
history since the pioneers established their 
homes at Portsmouth and Dover, the 
achievements of New Hampshire men 
and women have been notable in every 
line of action, from the conquest of a 
rugged soil to the development of in- 
tellectual power and moral strength and 


purpose, in no measure surpassed by 
any people anywhere. 

Though no drop of human blood was 
shed within her limits in the great strug- 
gle for independence, the first overt act 
of revolution was performed upon her 
soil in the assault upon Fort William 
and Mary at Newcastle by the band of 
patriots, led by Langdon and Sullivan; 
and all through the war New Hamp- 
shire men were at the front, from Bun- 
ker Hill, where the forces of Stark and 
Reid held the foe at bay, and the gallant 
McClary yielded up his life, to York- 
town, where Scammell fell and the final 
victory was won. It was a New Hamp- 
shire man who presided in the Senate 
of the First Congress when Washington 
took the oath as first President under 
the Constitution, and it was another son 
of the Granite State who won renown 
as the “Defender of the Constitution” 
when its authority was assailed by the 
States Rights Champions of the South. 

In the firing line on every battlefield 
of the republic; in the pioneer camps 
carrying civilization into the wilderness; 
at the very front in the march of edu- 
cational progress and intellectual devel- 
opment, the representatives of New 
Hampshire have ever been conspicuously 
in the lead. Not a town in the state 
whose sons and daughters have not done 
effective and honorable work in varied 
fields of action throughout the country, 
in which the home-keeping people have 
taken due pride, while rendering their 
own ample service to state and nation. 

There is no sentiment more conducive 
to national greatness and honor, more 
stimulating to true patriotism, than love 
for one’s birthplace and childhood home. 
To strengthen, maintain and perpetuate 
that sentiment in the hearts of her 
children, at fhome and abroad, “Old 
Home Week” was instituted in New 
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Hampshire. May the time never come ing sons and daughters shall be invited 
when its benign influence shall be unrec- home during that chosen August week, 
ognized and inoperative. May that in- and, on some day therein, all the people 
fluence be increased and extended until, shall be called together for social re- 
not only in the seventy towns wherein union, the revival of old friendships, 
last year an Old Home Day observance and renewed devotion to “God and home 
was held, but in every considerable and native land.” 

town throughout the State, the wander- 


~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S OLD HOME DAY CALL 


By AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


Many old-time friends are living 
By the trails that lead out West, 
Who remember old New Hampshire, 
When in summer grandeur dressed ; 
And to them we send a greeting, 
For, no matter where they roam, 
They are held in fond remembrance 
In their old New Hampshire home. 


Greater rivers sweep our country, 
Coursing plain or forest track; 

But none busier, or more charming, 
Than the winding Merrimack. 
Lofty peaks may rise off yonder, 
Last to glimpse the setting sun; 

But no memory lingers longer, 

Than of our Mt. Washington. 


Here and there, in noblest settings, 
Shine the lakes among the hills; 
And around the Flume and Profile, 
Nature’s tuneful music thrills. 
While the lilac bush of childhood, 
That we honor as State Flower, 
Proudly beckons to the old home, 
Where was spent youth’s happy hour. 


Come and join us in New Hampshire, 
For her valleys now are green; 
And the hilltops in the distance 

Make an old familiar scene. 

Glad the hands that are extended, 
While all nature flower-gay 

Has a smiling welcome ready 

For all comers Old Home Day. 





A CONTROVERSY 
SHALL I SEND MY DAUGHTER TO A 
CO-EDUCATIONAL OR A WOMEN’S COLLEGE? 


For the Co-Educational Institution 


EFFIE EARLL YANTIS 


OST of us will agree, I think, that 

the primary object of a college 

education is preparation for life. 
Whether our daughters enter some busi- 
ness or profession, or whether they go 
into the greatest of all professions, that 
of marriage and motherhood, we want 
for them happy, healthy, useful, full and 
abundant lives. 

Natural and normal living in this 
world of ours consists and always has 
of boys and girls, men and women, play- 
ing and working together. Any segre- 
gation of the sexes, among normal, in- 
telligent, right minded people of any age 
creates an artificial, an unnatural condi- 
tion of life. Each sex has something 
to contribute to the other; each is neces- 
sary to the full development of the 
other. Boys are kinder, more consider- 
ate, better mannered, when girls are 
present. Girls are less selfish and per- 
sonal, broader and more charitable in 
their views when they have boy friends 
This is true from kindergarten days to 
the very end of life. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
CO-ED COLLEGE 


I. Each sex has a helpful influence 
upon the other. 


II. A natural and wholesome re- 
lationship prevails at a Co-ed insti- 
tution. 


III. The courses offered by Co- 
Educational institutions are more 
progressive and practical than those 
of the Women’s institutions. 


When our young people are ready to 
enter college they have proved them- 
selves equal to responsibility. They 
have solved problems for themselves, 
and are capable of self-government under 
right conditions. Segregation of the 
sexes at this age sometimes leads to es- 
capades and scandals, which would 
never have happened under normal con- 
ditions. Red haired Tommy whom 
Jane sees every day in the class room is 
not the hero of her romantic dreams. 
If he should become so, then he probably 
is the one who will help her to make a 
happy home. Similar education and 
standards are next in importance to love 
in a happy marriage. It is during col- 
lege years that young people are form- 
ing friendships which may later ripen 
into closer relationships. 

There was a time when there was no 
question of sending girls to college. 
They were not considered capable to 
either the physical or the mental strain 
of a college education. It was believed 
that a college education would unfit 
them for house-keeping, and would take 
away the desire for motherhood. The 
first strictly women’s. colleges were 
founded with the idea of proving that 
women were capable of doing the same 
work in college as men. They gave 
practically the same courses as_ those 
given in men’s colleges. They did 
not make any provision for the dif- 
ferent life, and needs, and functions of 
women. But our state colleges and uni- 
versities which are co-educational, recog- 
nized from the first the need of practical 
training. To-day our strictly women’s 
colleges are most of them pursuing the 
same course. They are giving cultural 
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training only. They have no courses in 
Home Economics, vocational training, 
or the practical arts. They claim that 
college is not the place for the teaching 
of these subjects, that those desiring 
them should go to some technical school 
where these subjects only are taught. 

But I want my daughter to have both 
the cultural and the practical training 
and four years is all she can possibly 
give to her college life. I want*her to 
have a cultural education because it will 
teach her to think, because it will broad- 
en her whole visiori of life so that she 
sees it not in relation to herself and her 
own small affairs only, but in relation 
to the past and the future, and the his- 
tory-making of the entire world. 
Knowledge gives power, great resources 
of happiness, and usually a keen desire 
for service. With this cultural knowl- 
edge I want her to have the practical 
training so essential to efficiency in the 
making of a happy home. 

Nowhere can I find this opportunity 
for equal advantages in both cultural 
and practical training save in our co- 
educational colleges. I have seen more 
than one girl who was a graduate of a 
woman’s college completely floored after 
marriage by her lack of knowledge of 
food values, the many details of house- 
keeping, the preparation for, and the 
care of the tiny baby. In Cornell Uni- 
versity a girl entering the course jn 
Home Economics receives during her 
first two years practically the same edu- 
cation which those entering the Arts or 
other courses do. Her practical train- 
ing in Home Economics comes during 
her junior and senior years. It is col- 
lege work. It is not the grade of work 
given in High Schools or technical in- 
stitutions. We know to-day that every- 
thing in the world is governed by great 
natural laws, sun and moon and earth, 
wind and weather, tides and seasons and 
stars. Our girls who are studying 
Home Economics as it is taught in col- 
lege learn that these laws enter into 
every part of our home life, that there 
is chemistry in our cooking, and bac- 
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teriology in our cleaning. They learn 
that the care of our bodies, what we eat, 
and do, and think, are all governed by 
laws within our control. They learn 
the principles governing beauty in the 
home, the community problems affecting 
the home, the laws of health, prenagtal 
care, the care of little children. The 
girls in Cornell University have a real 
live baby to dress and feed and care 
for. | 

At first there was a great deal of 
criticism of this plan, but to this only 
one reply was necessary, “the Cornell 
babies thrived.” From a poor, thin, 
neglected little waif, the Cornell baby 
always became through the love and 
care of his many foster mothers a beau- 
tiful, healthy, bouncing baby, which 
later won his way into a happy adopted 
home. Think of the training these girls 
have for happy, healthy motherhood, and 
the vision they get of home-making as 
the most important profession in the 
world, because it contributes more than 
any other to the health and the happi- 
ness of the family, and therefore to the 
welfare of the race. 


THE CASE FOR THE 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


I. Athletics and “hikes” which 
are a prominent feature of Women’s 
Colleges give the girl better physical 
development. 


II. Students at Women’s Colleges 
do not run to extremes in dress but 
develop simplicity and good taste. 


III. At the Co-Education Uni- 
versity the constant presence of men 
divert the attention of the girl from 
her studies and prevent her forming 
many friendships with members of 
her own sex. 


IV. The college spirit of Women’s 


institutions brings back the graduates 
throughout the years. 
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For the Women’s College 


KATHRYN SLINGERLAND Buys 


(Note. 
Mrs. Yantis.)—Editor. 


HETHER you choose a girls’ 
college or a co-educational uni- 
versity for your daughter should 

depend largely on what sort of a girl 
you wish her to be at the end of her four 
years. 

Let us consider a few aspects of life 
at a girls’ college in contrast to the usual 
university life. 

What of your daughter’s physical 
development? Athletics play an impor- 
tant part in the life of the girls’ college. 
Nearly everyone goes out for some team, 
and those who fail to make one, cheer 
on the successful ones. They stand 
hours in line to get even standing room 
in the gymnasium, and at the game will 
sing and cheer as long as their voices 
last. 


Is there a similar picture at any co- 


education university? There the men 
are the dominant element. It is their 
games which thrill and enthuse, while 
the girls’. sports usually played because 
of the attendant “gym credit,” are neither 
popular nor of special interest even to 
the girls themselves. It isn’t the popu- 
lar thing for a girl to be athletic at a 
university. | 

One of the joys of college life is going 
on “bats.” A crowd hikes off to the 
mountains ,or up the river, or out of 
town somewhere; eat, sing, and tell 
stories about a blazing fire; tramp home 
tired and happy. Do you ever find 
groups of girls in a university enjoying 
this healthful and delightful recreation? 

What of the development of your 
daughter socially? Is it true that the 
constant association with men teaches 
her poise, how to dress attractively, and 
gives her charming manners? We often 
hear it said that girls get careless and 
sloverily.in dress, at a girls’ college there 
are no men to see them. Just visit col- 


It may interest the reader to know that Mrs. Buys is the daughter of 


lege, or think over the college girls you 
know, and that statement is easily re- 
futed. As a matter of fact, it is the 
university girl who is inclined to go to 
extremes in dress, and who is often ex- 
travagant, instead of maintaining the 
ideals of simplicity and beauty held up 
in the girls’ college. There is no one so 
critical of a girl’s dress as another girl. 

Now we approach the stronghold of 
all university boosters. With triumph 
they say, “But a girl should know many 
men, socially and intellectually alike, be 
on comradely-give-and-take terms with 
them. She should know many different 
kinds of men and get the man’s point 
of view on the topics of the day. In the 
world for which college is a preparation 
men and women must live together, why 
shut girls away from men for four years 
of their lives?” 

You will all recognize this familiar 
argument and it is a good one as far as 
it goes, but it only tells part of the story. 
Of course, it is the normal, natural thing 
for men and women to be together but 
that does not mean that it is advisable in 
a girl’s life for her to be thrown con- 
stantly into association with men. The 
university girl finds there is an extra 
thrill attached to companionship with 
men which outweighs the friendship with 
other girls. She often makes the ever 
present man at the university an accep- 
table companion morning, noon and 
night. She aspires to be the sort of girl 
who is popular with men. Her men 
friends lead her to believe that this_re- 
quires good looking clothes, fine dancing, 
and interesting repartee. 

How does the merry round of the 
popular university girl affect her schol- 
astically? Does she get as much as she 
should out of her university work? Of 
course, between times she does her les- 
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sons, probably passes her examinations, 
and possibly gets good marks, but her 
main interest is not in her work. The 
constant presence of Bob, Tom and Dick 
is far more exciting. That is natural. 
We all love the thrill of a “prom” or a 
“senior week,” but is it best for a girl 
in the late teens or beginning twenties 
that men should play such a dominant 
part in her social and intellectual life? 
Does it not seem to you that your daugh- 
ter would have more chance to develop 
those qualities you wish her to have, fine 
sturdy character and high ideals, in a 
women’s college? There, class work 
which inspires new and_ independent 
thinking, the girls’ own literary, dramatic 
and athletic activities, are the dominant 
notes in college life. The male element 


is only a subordinate influence confined 
mostly to week-end dances, or occasional 
evening strolls and discussions with men 
from near-by colleges. 

One of the finest influences in college 
life is the true and lasting friendships 


formed there. It often happens that a 
university girl is so busy with her men 
friends that she has not the time or in- 
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clination to form any deep ties with 
other girls and so loses the many fine 
benefits of such close friendships which 
often continue for life, or at least long 
after her bevy of male admirers has dis- 
persed. 

If you wish to make an’ interesting 
comparison of the lasting qualities of 
college spirit in the two types of- insti- 
tutions we have been discussing, you 
have only to attend a reunion at each. 
The attempt to make an enthusiastic re- 
union of a handful of women returning 
to a university where men not only pre- 
dominate but often exclude them from 
their general activities is in decided con- 
trast to the thrilled and enthusiastic re- 
unioners gathered from near and far 
at the women’s colleges each June. 

Although we find both the universities 
and the women’s colleges turning out 
many .fine women each year, in general 
it seems to me that the girl in a women’s 
college has a better opportunity for the 
development of fine character, indepen- 
dence, and high ideals for a purposeful 
life of human service. 





CONTENT 


By JEANNETTE S. CROWELL 


The spray elves danced on the crest of the wave 
Swirling and beckoning to me, 

Birds in the air soft night calls gave 
To their mates sheltered deep in the tree. 

The lure of the trail came strong and sure 
It pointed the sunlit pass. 

But I was held in the city’s toils 
And could not answer, alas! 

Then you passed by in the cool of dusk 
Thrilling me with your grace. 

And within my soul a deep unrest 
Gave to content its place. 

The wanderlust calling no longer charms 
When it bids me now to roam, 

For I’m bound by the ties of my love for thee 
And the stronger lure of home. 











DeMerritt Hall, the headquarters of the College of Technology. 


THE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
of the 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Harotp H. ScupDDER 


HE institution at Durham has 

until recent years been thought 

of by the average citizen of New 
Hampshire as a college for farmers and 
for no others, but even from its very 
first days it has also been in fact a col- 
lege for engineers. Its original title, 
indeed, was The New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, though for a time the last phrase 
was little more than a flourish, and 
meant nothing except that as most 
of the other land grant colleges in the 
United States were called Colleges of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
not to be behind hand in this respect 
New Hampshire called her school by 
that name, too. It was not long, 
however, before a_ student arrived 
who declared that he desired instruc- 
tion not in agriculture but in the me- 
chanic arts and at that moment the 
present engineering school was born. 
Today there are 244 of these students 
comprising what is known as the Col- 


lege of Technology, occupying three 


buildings, and receiving instruction 
from a faculty of more than 30 mem- 
bers. 

The Technology graduates are scat- 
tered all over the United States in re- 
sponsible engineering and industrial 
positions, and the great engineering 
corporations like the General Electric 
and the American Telephone company 
absorb a large part of each graduat- 
ing class. The New Hampshire engi- 
neer does not have to hunt for a job; 
it camps on his trail. 

There is, unfortunately, another 
aspect of the case which must be 
mentioned. Though positions for 
graduates offer no difficulties, it is 
by no means easy to become a graduate 
of the College of Technology. The 
man who walks across the platform 
on commencement day and receives 
his diploma in engineering is a shin- 
ing example of what the biologists call 
the survival of the fittest. 
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The object of the College of Tech- 
nology is to train men for technical, 
administrative and managerial posi- 
tions in the industries, and the work 
of instruction is apportioned among 
the departments of architecture, 
chemistry, electrical engineering, 
mathematics and astronomy, mechan- 
ical engineering, and physics, offering 
in all six four year courses: Architect- 
ural Construction, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, In- 
dustrial, Mechanical Engineering, and 
Teacher Training. There is, perhaps, 
no better way of setting forth the 
College of Technology to the reader 
than by explaining what these courses 
offer to students. 

The course in Architectural Con- 
struction prepares students for en- 
trance to the advanced schools of 
architecture and at the same time of- 
fers complete training for assistants 
to architects, supervisors of construc- 
tion, contractors, salesmen for build- 


ing supplies and other similar com- 
mercial-technical work. Two of the 
main university buildings were de- 
signed by Professor Eric T. Huddles- 


ton, the head of the department of 
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architecture and erected under his 
direction. 

If the work in architecture at Dur- 
ham is comparatively recent in estab- 
lishment and its fame is spreading, 
it may be said that the work in Chem- 
istry has arrived, and has already 
made a name for itself of international 
reputation. Its fame is an accomp- 
lished fact. Not long ago a professor 
of chemistry from the University of 
Arizona arrived on the campus and 
enrolled himself as a student in the 
department of chemistry here. He 
had the world to pick from, and he 
chose New Hampshire. This year 
Professor Zernike of the University 
of Groningen, in the Netherlands, 
world famous physicist, visited the 
University, inspected the department 
of chemistry and then made formal 
application for the entrance of his 
brother, now a student in Amster- 
dam. The department is known the 
world over among chemists for its 
work among the rare earths, carried 
on under the direction of Professor 
James. This winter two new pro- 
cesses were perfected and announced, 
one for the production of metalltic 
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In the electrical engineering laboratory. 
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uranium and another, a continuous 
process for the manufacture of me- 
tallic lithium. The former yielded at 
once a lump of metal about the size 
and shape of half a baseball, the larg- 
est mass of that metal ever seen in 
the warld. The Chemical course of- 
fers training for responsible positions 
in the chemical and allied industries, 
for research and teaching. 

The course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing does similar work for the elec- 
trical industries and every year pours 
its graduates into the great electrical 
and telephone companies which al- 
ways have places waiting for them. 
Not that these 
companies take 
all the men. 

Many go _ into 
smaller compan- 
ies, manage 
power plants, or 
go into business 
for themselves. 


The department 


is unusually well 
equipped with 
apparatus, and 
the great distrib- 
ution switch- 
board in the main laboratory is one of 
the sights of DeMerritt Hall, the main 
engineering building. 

The Industrial course, covering in 
general the fields of both Electrical 
and Mechanical engineering, differs 
from the regular courses in those sub- 
jects, in that in the Industrial course 
more attention is paid to economic 
and social problems and less to the 
technical details. The aim of the 
course is to train not for the technical 
positions but for the executive and 
administrative positions where a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of en- 
gineering is essential but no more so 
than a broad liberal education. Those 
who graduate in the Industrial course 
expect to become salesmen, superin- 


tendents and eventually managers and 


chief executives. 


A corner of one of the 
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The course in Mechanical Engi- 
neering trains men for a great variety 
of responsible positions in the manu- 
facturing and engineering industries 
of the country. It specifically trains 
men to handle the highly technical 
problems, but offers at the same time 
a background of sufficient breadth to 
enable its graduates to qualify for ad- 
ministrative work. The course is 
both highly technical and broad in its 
application. Professor Calvin Crouch, 
Dean of the College of Technology, 
advises students who are not yet cer- 
tain which branch of engineering they 
prefer, to enroll in the Mechanical 
, Engineering 
course, because 
of the breadth 
of its general 
technical  train- 
ing. 

The Industrial 
Teacher Train- 
ing course, the 
latest offering 
of the College of 
Technology,. is 
planned to meet 
the demands of 
the secondary 
schools of the state for teachers of 
manual training. The course is real- 
ly a branch of the Industrial course, 
already mentioned, the student taking 
the regular industrial course for the 
first two years, and then specializing 
in teaching methods and other edu- 
cational subjects for the final two 
years. 

The College of Technology now oc- 
cupies three buildings, exclusive of 
dormitories. The chief of the engi- 
neering buildings is DeMeritt Hall, 
which houses besides the offices of the 
Dean of the college, the departments 
of Architecture, Mathematics, Phy- 
sics, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. The laboratories of these 
departments are all in this building 
and are completely equipped. 

The second building of the college 


chemical laboratories. 
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is Conant Hall, one of the first to be 
erected after the college moved to 
Durham from Hanover. This is now 
devoted entirely to the department of 
Chemistry. 

The third building is the shop build- 
ing, which houses besides an overflow 
laboratory of the chemical department 
and some of the class rooms, the 
forge, metal work and wood shops. 

In addition to the instruction of the 
resident staff of teachers there are 
frequent outside lectures in the Col- 
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lege of Technology, often appearing 
under the auspices of the Engineering 
Society, an organization of students 
and faculty members founded in 1915. 
Students frequently visit the chief 
engineering plants of New England 
on instructional trips. 

There is also established here a 
chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma, the na- 
tional chemical fraternity, and those 
who qualify by high standing may be 
elected to Phi Lambda Phi, an hon- 
orary physics society. 





NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


There are mountain-trails and sea-trails leading far away— 
Sea-trails! And tall, grey ships to alien shores depart; 
Mountain-trails to westward roam “forever and a day ;”— 
But the hill-trails of New England have closed about my 


heart ! 


O, hill-trails of New England, with your hemlocks and pines 
Changing sun and shadow the fragrant trees 
Through the woven branches a glimpse of water shines; 
Lichen-covered granite rocks, and moss of softest green. 


between ; 


Slender birches bending low across a laughing stream, 

A cooling breath of winter where train and river meet. 
Maple trees beyond the brook, and summer clouds a-gleam; 
A bush blue with berries for a hungry lad to eat. 


There are mountain-trails and sea-trails leading far away— 
What need I of a mountain map, a compass, or a chart ? 
Hemlocks and spruces and a dear, familiar way !— 

O, the hill-trails of New England have closed about my 


heart ! 





“A vast panorama of the lake now lay below us spread out in indescribable beauty.’ 


A JOURNEY AROUND NEW HAMPSHIRE’S 
BLUEST LAKE 


By JEANNETTE S. CROWELL 


T was a glorious summer Sunday, the 

day we chose for our trip to New- 

found Lake. A day when all out 
of doors called and beckoned. The 
morning haze hung low over the hills 
and dreamy floating clouds lazed their 
way from hilltop to hilltop as if loath 
to change positions in the blue of the 
heavens. Old New Hampshire smiled 
along the route proclaiming that sum- 
mer at last had come and innumerable 
camps and wayside inns invited and 
welcomed the incoming tide of summer 
guests, New Hampshire’s increasingly 
profitable summer crop. 

Clipping the miles off one by one we 
quickly passed through the sleeping vil- 
lage of Hill and sped on our way up 
over the chain of hills which mark the 
road to Bristol. The lovely Pemige- 
wasset wended the blue ribbon of its 
length around intriguing curves far be- 
low in the valley at our right, and as we 
climbed up the gradual ascent of the 
Bristol hills, the river unrolled more and 


more and stretched sinuously off in the 
distance. 

Two or three miles south of the town 
of Bristol our attention was attracted by 
a sign swung over our heads across the 
road announcing that the beautiful Pro- 
file Falls close by were worthy of a stop- 
over. We decided to test the truth of 
this statement and leaving the car park- 
ed by the roadside, we walked a short 
distance in from the road through dense 
woods aromatic with the fragrance of 
pines and tall ferns growing in luxuri- 
ant abundance by the side of the path. 
We soon decided that the sign which had 
halted us was correct. The water of 
the falls slips down over a ledge for 
about forty or forty-five feet making a 
gorgeous cascade of rainbow colors as 
it catches the rays of the siin upon it. 
Scanning the ledges closely for the Pro- 
file, we discovered it on the north bank 
of the ledge close down to the basin 
and clearly defined in the gray rock out- 
lined against the white background of 
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foamy water. It was an entrancing spot 
entirely hidden from view from the 
road, and doubtless unknown to many 
who travel this way often in the course 
of a summer. A visit to Profile Falls 
is indeed well worth the short space of 
time it requires to walk from the road 
to the foot of the falls. 

We journeyed on up over the hills 
and finally reaching the highest level 
commenced the descent of the other side. 
Over the top of the trees, the busy town 
of Bristol, stilled with the hush of Sab- 
bath quiet, first came into view. Lead- 
ing out from the center of the town 
were three roads, each a challenge draw- 
ing us on. We were informed that the 
one to the extreme left would bring us 
to our destination and over this road 
we proceeded. It led us along the 
banks of Newfound River, outlet of 
Newfound Lake. Although this river 
is only about two and one-half miles 
long, it has a fall of over two hundred 
and thirty feet and affords water power 
for various manufacturing plants upon 
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its’ banks. We had traveled but a short 
distance out of Bristol when a bit of 
brilliant blue water could be seen, grad- 
ually more and more came into view and 
as we rounded the last curve the full 
magnificence of beautiful Newfound 
spread before us. To the north, east 
and west, mountain ranges heaped them- 
selves one upon the other crowding and 
towering over the lower rolling hills 
close in the foreground. Rugged peaks 
and mountainous hills cast long rangey 
shadows down into the valley. Sand 
bars stretched ghostly yellow fingers far 
out under the transparent water, and the 
tiny waves on the beach around which 
the road curved, daintily lapped the fine 
white sand with evident relish. 

This lovely lake had been known only 
by the narhe of Newfound until within 
recent years when it was learned, by 
somewhat uncertain tradition however, 
that the Indian name for the lake was 
“Pasquaney” meaning “the place where 
birchbark for canoes is found.” The 
lake is about seven miles long and two 


“The charm of our first view of Newfound held us in growing admiration,” 
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and one-half miles in width. It is the 
fourth in size in New Hampshire and 
is unsurpassed for the beauty of its 
rugged scenery. Four islands, varying 
in size from tiny Loon Island to majes- 
tic Mayhew in the southern part of the 
lake, raise themselves proudly from the 
surface of the water. 

The charm of our first view of New- 
found held us in growing admiration, 
but with many miles still ahead we could 
not tarry long on the shore. Following 
along on the right of the shoreline, we 
passed a summer colony of small hotels 
and inns, each inviting and homelike. 
On our left the blue of the lake shone 
up through an intricate lacework pat- 
tern of birches and pines. Riding on 
through archways and avenues of trees 
touching overhead, the sunlight glinting 
on the smooth surface of the road and 
slanting down through the closely woven 
net of leaves, we found ourselves out 
of the precincts of the little town of 
Bridgewater and in East Hebron. The 


tiny log cabin postoffice of the town sug- 


gested that the government of this great 
country had a watchful eye for the con- 
venience of the dwellers of this lake 
region, while the surrounding country 
vividly brought to mind the days when 
postofices were undreamed of things 
and dark skinned Indians scouted and 


crept stealthily from behind sheltering © 


trees. One needed only to close one’s 
eyes to hear the hum of tightly drawn 
bow and the sing of deadly arrows 
through the air. 

The varying scenery proved ever fas- 
cinating. A vast panorama of the lake 
now lay below us spread out in indes- 
cribable beauty, then again it was hid- 
den by dense woods, and as the road led 
away from the shore, little low farm 
houses appeared in velvet green clear- 
ings as though sitting comfortable and 
happy by the side of the smiling water. 
It is said that this portion of the road 
was in days long gone by a part of a 
toll road which extended from West 
Plymouth down to the town of Hill. It 
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was called Mayhew Turnpike. Great 
teams traveled down over this Turnpike 
collecting the produce which the farmers 
wished taken to markets in the southern 
parts of the state and Boston. Some of 
the larger and older houses along the 
toad were in “ye goode olde days” tav- 
erns which supplied warmth and good 
cheer to venturesome travelers. 

Various inns and hotels now offer 
hospitality to the modern traveler. 
Among those on the east side of the lake 
are Pasquaney, Brookside, Elm Lawn, 
Pikes By-the-Lake and Hillside Inn, 
with Akerman House on the west side. 
Many miles lay behind us and healthy 
appetites asserted themselves. Hillside 
Inn seemed to offer a cordial welcome 
and we stopped to refresh ourselves for 
further journeying. The Inn is a low, 
quaint, old house which we judged might 
have been an old tavern in former days, 
but now most artistically remodelled, its 
woodwork gleaming white, with delight- 
fully figured wall papers and floors most 
appropriately covered with braided rugs. 
The interior of the house presented a 
charm all its own and we found our- 
selves regretting to leave it. The large 
cool dining room was tastefully decor- 
ated in gray with rose hangings and when 
one noted that the delicious dinner was 
served by waitresses whose costumes 
were of rose and white, in perfect har- 
mony with the room, it seemed that the 
final touch of gracious artistic hospital- 
ity had been achieved. We left the Inn 
with a firm resolve to one day return 
again. 

Continuing on our way, we came to a 
sharp left hand turn in the road where 
a weather beaten barn across the road 
frowned down upon us and seemed to 
say sternly “Turn here if you wish to 
make the trip around the lake” so here 
we turned and found the turn to be 
correct. It led us down into the valley 
and up over the hill to little Hebron 
village nestled at the foot of a hilly 
range on the northwest shore of the lake. 


_It was in the village of Hebron. that 








Governor N. S. Berry, governor of the 
state during the Civil War, resided at 
the time of his election in March, 1861. 
The old white church which we noted 
had been built in 1800 was of much in- 
interest. The building was originally in- 
tended for a church only, but in 1846 
was remodelled and the church auditori- 
um now occupies the upper floor, while 
the lower floor is used for the town hall. 
The old fashioned choir loft in the back 
of the church has been replaced by a 
more modern but less picturesque choir 
and organ loft, beside the pulpit. It 
needed but a touch of imagination to 
people the straight pews with demure 
little lassies in hoop skirts and lace mits 
eyeing shyly decorous lads grimly sup- 
pressed by elders in long funeral black 
coats. The high white painted pews 
looked very orthodox. Two air-tight 
stoves placed at the back of the church 
serve to keep the occupants comfortable 
in wintry weather, and their long spidery 
pipe arms stretch up to the ceiling and 
across to the far side of the room like 
great overgrown horns emerging from 
out the foreheads of two tiny black 
beetles. The ancient graveyard at the 
back of the church held many a solemn 
warning in verse and prose for the un- 
wary sinner. One old stone dated 1810 
informed us that “His death ‘was much 
lamented as a member of civil society 
and as a pillow in the Church of Christ.” 
Another cheerfully imparted that 


“Beneath the scourge of whip he lies 
Freed from all earth’s cruelties. 

His soul has gone, we know not where, 
To follow him let us prepare.” 


We followed on our course along 
down the west side of the lake enjoying 
to the utmost the grandeur of the scen- 
ery. The little.town of Alexandria, the 
only other town on the west shoré of-the 
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lake, although boasting of few inhabi- 
tants, is immeasurably rich in scenic 
beauty. On three sides it is hemmed in 
by mountains while its eastern boundary 
tuns down to the shores of the lake. 
Close up from the edge of the water 
rises Sugar Loaf, a symmetrical dome- 
like mountain, and at its base the road 
winds around under overhanging ledges, 
the road but a few feet above the sur- 
face of the water. It is said that the 
depth of water at this point is one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet, the deepest 
part of the lake. 

This lake has proved an ideal location 
for summer camps and many boys and 
girls come each year to enjoy a healthy 
out-of-door life on its shores. Among 
the best known camps of this lake re- 
gion are Wikiva, Onaway, and Niquee- 
num (meaning “temporary home”), 
three summer camps for girls situated 
deep in the pine woods on the shores of 
the lake, and Pasquaney and Mowglis, 
camps for boys. Camp Pasquaney for 
boys is the oldest camp on the lake, it 
having been established thirty years ago. 


We left Alexandria for Bristol and 
upon arriving there we had made the 
entire circuit of the lake. As we turned 
our backs on beautiful Newfound, the 
lake of the bluest water in all New 
Hampshire, we felt in complete har 
mony with the sentiment expressed by 
Professor Fred Lewis Pattee who wrote 
of “Pasquaney’— 


Why cross the sea, 

To view the Trossachs wild in Scotia’s land? 
For mile on mile 

The rugged mountains free 

About my lake are piled on every hand, 
And Ellen’s Isle 

Beneath a beetling cliff here one may see, 
And bare and lone against the western skies 
Behold the sentry peak Ben Ledi rise. 

© that another “Wizard of the North” 
eT sound their modest ‘praises 
gSORee: sets: 7 5S Saige “ae 











SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Second Prize Story in Granite Monthly Contest. 
By Don W. Moore 


RED BELMONT stood at the 
very prow of the boat, head up, 
leaning forward a little against 
the strong breeze. Just so, he reflected, 
did the vikings look piercingly over 
the open sea as they set out in their 
hardy little craft, venturing into the 
great unknown. To be sure, there 
was very little of the unknown in a 
trip on the Clyde Line, leaving the 
dock at New York on schedule time, 
and presumably arriving at Jackson- 
ville on a specified date. None the 
less he vaguely felt the great mystery 
of the sea, and the lure of its vast ex- 
panse. He drank in great breaths of 
salt-tanged air, as the -wind whipped 
his clothes; life was good, that sun- 
ny afternoon. 
He was going home, after his first 
year in college. It had been an amaz- 
ing year in many ways. He had read 


widely, as was his wont; but circum- 


stances had forced him to read several 
unfortunate chapters in that most in- 
teresting and, for the book-learned, 
most difficult book of all—himself. 
He had thought a good deal too deep- 
ly about himself, his desperate and 
often vain strivings after this honor 
and that. But now he was going 
home; his failures were beh nd him, 
and he would no longer be expected 
to “play college.” How he hated 
being collegiate—talking knowingly 
about this exploit and that (usually 
imaginary, for his past exper-ence 
was largely vicarious, in books). 

He shrugged his shoulders as if to 
shake hiniself free from unpleasant 
things, and turned to walk back to the 
saloon, a little chilled by the penetrat- 
ing wind. As he stepped inside, he 
noticed a girl sitting on a lounge. 
He had a vague impression of fluffy 
brown hair, and a bewitching mouth. 
He walked on through the saloon and 
turned down the deck, then hesitated 
indecisively. Yes, hang it all, he 


would. He started back to the cabin 
door. 

For all his enforced pretense at be- 
ing collegiate, he had never picked up 
a girl in his life; and at that New 
England college, so far from the city, 
he had acquired an intense craving 
for feminine companionship, without 
any aonsiderable practice in techni- 
que. Consequently it was with great 
embarrassment that he finally nerved 
himself to re-enter the saloon. He 
looked on and under several chairs 
and couches, and then went over to 
the vision. 

“Er, pardon me, ah, I say,” he 
stammered, “You haven’t—don’t 
happen to have seen my cap any- 
where, have you?” 

She looked up from her magazine, 
apparently startled, and then smiled. 
“No, I haven't, really. Did you-all 
leave it in here?” She rose, and 
glanced at the lounge where she had 
been sitting. 

“Oh, don’t get up, please!” he broke 
in hastily. She settled back, at one 
end of the lounge. 

There was a moment’s silence, in- 
expressibly painful to Fred. A psy- 
chologist would have been delighted 
with the opportunity to analyze the 
repression and impulses that were 
creating turmoil in his mind. Then, 
nerving himself with the observation 
that the divinity had not yet resumed 
her magazine, he queried, 

“Is this your first trip on this boat?” 
He sat down awkwardly with one leg 
on the arm of a near-by chair. 

“Yes, I gen’ally go home by train. 
Are yuo-all going to Florida too?” 

Sweet, gentle, and low—an excel- 
lent thing in.... 

“Ah, yes, I live in Miami.” 

The conversation continued, as he 
sat down more comfortably in the 
chair. There was a slight hitch in 
the proceedings as he attempted to 










draw the chair a little closer; for it 
was screwed to the floor as a rough 
weather precaution. He got up and 
went over to the lounge. 

It developed that she was a sopho- 
more at a small college near Wash- 
ington, and was coming home by 
water after a visit to New York. 
They found mutual acquaintances by 
the usual method of “Do you know 
so-and-so at Yale—I think he’s still 
there; or maybe he went to Harvard.” 
He took her to dinner. 

* x * * 

The evening of the following day 
their steamer chairs were side by side 
at the stern of the boat. A conven- 
iently-located ventilator cut off the 
light from the card room, and there 
was only a dim glow about them. 
Nothing broke the silence but the 
faint, rhythmic beat of the propellors 
far below, and a gentle swishing of 
water against the side of the boat. 
The broad wake was faintly visible 
in the star-light. The stars them- 
selves seemed so far away, so infinite- 
ly wonderful....... 

It was delightfully cool. He moved 
his arm a little; she leaned forward, 
then rested her head back against it 
again. “Comfortable, Lucille?” he 
asked. She gave a little sigh of con- 
tent. He looked at her; her features 
were a dim blur—a mere faint impres- 
sion of ethereal beauty, he thought. 

He leaned over, looking into her 
eyes. Deep, shadowy—almost black 
in the darkness. He kissed her, un- 
resisting. A bit moist, warm, de- 
lightful, not wholly satisfying. He 
tried to satisfy himself.... 

History repeated itself, for a rather 
considerable length of time. At last, 
during one of the infrequent intervals, 
while she was gently stroking his 
sleeve, he was moved to philosophize. 
He had been reading a good deal of 
Conrad lately. 

“You know, I don’t wholly under- 
stand you, even now, Lucille. Life 
is like that, somehow. It’s as if lone- 
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liness were a fixed and absolute con- 
dition of life.” He plagiarized direct- 
ly, shamelessly. “We are gods who 
do not know each other—ships that 
pass in the night, with a friendly hail, 
half understood; never really touch- 
ing, perhaps never even passing each 
other again.” 

She was gazing at the narrow 
crescent of the moon, a mere rim of 
light in the starry sky. As he paused, 
she looked over and nodded. “I reck- 
on youah right,” she contributed. 

He went on. He felt he was talk- 
ing rather well, and was not loath to 
continue. “And all the time we un- 
consciously seek something, we know 
not what—perhaps love of another, 
faith in a human heart and in its love 
for us. Everybody is lonely at heart, 
though most of us fail to realize it.” 

At last, she turned away quickly, 
to conceal a yawn, and then stretched 
gracefully, sensuously, like a _ cat. 
Leaning towards him, she toyed with 
the lapel of his coat. 

“You're a funny boy, Fred,” she 
said, smiling. Naturally this puzzled 
and intrigued him, and he tried to 
find out what she meant. But the 
ways of women are involution and in- 
consequence; she only whispered, 
“Kiss me, Fred.” He looked at her, 
startled, then did that which was re- 
quired of him. Her eyes were half- 
closed as a girl’s should be when she 
is being properly kissed—at least, so 
she had heard somewhere, and it did 
seem to add a little to that delicious 
sense of surrender. 

They continued to turn their at- 
tention to that which seemed appro- 
priate in the circumstances for several 
minutes. But at last she remarked 
that it really was time to go below— 
and enforced the remark by rising. 

Fred went back, and leaned over the 
stern, watching the wake of the boat— 
or, more exactly, not watching it— 
and thinking of the conquest he had 
made, and of how much real com- 
panionship and _ inspiration there 
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might be in store. He had never 
talked so brilliantly as tonight. 
* * * x 

The next morning he got up fairly 
late. He did not even hear the nu- 
merous calls for breakfast; and he 
had only a confused impression of a 
continuous, tinfamiliar noise, about 
which he had not the slightest curi- 
osity, as he awoke. So it was with 
great surprise that he opened his 
eyes and saw a huge, yellowish- 
brown, and altogether ugly mass al- 
most directly outside his cabin win- 
dow. At last his sleepy wits cleared 
and he realized that the boat was in 
dock at Charleston. 

He might have known that from the 
heat, he reflected. On every occa- 
sion he had ever been in that city, it 
had been over 100. He did not like 
Charleston; it impressed him as a liv- 
ing burial ground. How absolutely 
dead it had been one Sunday morn- 
ing! Four ragged little darky news- 
boys had followed him all the way up 
Market Street—probably he was their 
only prospective customer that day! 
He couldn’t see why so many people 
loved Charleston, even if it were 
beautiful and historic. 

Historic—the very cobblestones, in 
the bumpiest street, would be pointed 
out to you as the oldest cobblestones 
in America. He didn’t care for old 
things himself. Traditions—oh, to 
be sure, he was proud of the age and 
history of his college—but then, that 
was different. Perhaps it was just 
that he did not care amazingly for 
what the Charleston traditions repre- 
sented—everything was so new in 
Florida, with that great “booster” 
spirit of progress at any price and re- 
lentless efficiency. 

He dressed quickly, and went on 
deck. Leaning over the rail, he 
watched the stevedores running down 
the gangway into the hold, their 


trucks loaded with bales of cotton, or 
Stevedores 
chanting ; 


boxes. 
laughing, 


miscellaneous 


sweating, one 
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with red flannel underwear for a shirt; 
all with shoes burst at toe and heel, 
pants patched or torn. One coal- 
black husky, with brawny corded 
arms, was helping to “catch” the 
trucks on the cog chain running down 
the gangway; a “high-yaller” over by 
the door was apparently supervising 
proceedings—until the foreman saw 
him. - 

How hot it was! Fred wondered 
if Lucille wanted to go ashore soon; 
of course she would. He really should 
have asked her the night before—but 
no matter. What a wonderful girl! 
He would certainly spend the summer 
commuting to her home. He would 
learn to understand her better in time 
—funny how little he really knew 
about her, about how she lived, what 
she liked, what she thought. A love- 
ly little bundle of puzzles! 

He walked all around the boat, in 
the saloons, writing-rooms, card-room ; 
but she was nowhere to be found. 
He was hurrying back along the up- 
per deck when he happened to glance 
down at the gang-plank. 

She was walking ashore with a very 
collegiate youth. It was that sleek- 
haired young Taylor, from the U. of 
Virginia. Fred couldn’t believe his 
own testimony as an eye-witness— 
how could she bear that silly ass, with 
his interminable tales of what a wild 
fellow he was? Oh, well, there are 
always house-parties and proms, and 
University is not far from Washing- 
ton. Damn women anyhow! 

“Was I bored?” she was saying to 
Taylor. “No, I was simply thrilled to 
teahs. Jack, Chawl’ston will be one 
mad rush of excitement after that. 
You can’t have any idea how tiahsome 
he was. He’ll make a wonderful prof 
some day—he talks just like a novel. 
And—he’s ’most as passionate as an 
oyster....The old deah said he’d 
come ovah and see me right soon. 
Well! I can just imagine having him 
drop by foh me some evenin’—just 
about!” 


GRANITE STATE POLITICS 


OLITICS are once again taking 
P the center of the stage in the 

Granite State. Local interest is 
rapidly on the increase and although 
the national conventions have monop- 
olized public attention during the past 
month, the situation in New Hamp- 
shire is becoming of more and more 
interest. 

The line-up in the contest for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination 
is becoming more evident. With a 
few striking exceptions the conserva- 
tive old guard element in the Repub- 
lican party is lining up for Knox. 
It is rumored that the process of lin- 
ing up the Old Guard has not been 
altogether easy or fully successful. 
There are continued reports of those 
who presistently refuse to conform, 
while much of the support which 
Major Knox has gained from this 
source is distinctly passive in its na- 
ture. 

With characteristic and aggressive 
energy Major Knox has been carrying 
on a speaking and hand-shaking cam- 
paign in all parts of the state. Al- 
though he has, through his own paper 
and the Boston papers, received much 
more publicity than his opponent, it 
is nevertheless apparent that the less 
prominent man on the street, known 
in the political vernacular as the “Plain 
People” have a very friendly and cordial 
feeling toward Captain John G. Winant. 
The result at the Primaries will doubt- 
less depend on how many of the rank 
and file are sufficiently interested in this 
contest to go to the polls and _ register 
their preference. 

Although Primary Day occurs within 
two months, it is not yet possible to tell 
what issues will be debated between the 
Republican candidates. Soon after the 
announcment of his candidacy last fall, 
Captain Winant issued a statement clear- 
ly indicating his position on all impor- 


tant state issues. Since that time he has 
come out in favor of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Major Knox, on the contrary, has as- 
yet made no such announcement of his 
position. Consequently, we are still 
uncertain whether these candidates will 
join issues on the 48-hour Law, the Child 
Labor Amendment, the $2.00 Poll Tax 
for men and women, the Liquor ques- 
tion, because we as yet only know the 
position of one candidate. Everyone 
expects Major Knox to state his position 
on all those matters when he files the of- 
ficial declaration of his candidacy. 

The situation in regard to the Gover- 
nor’s Council is rapidly drawing to a 
head as far as Republican candidates are 
concerned. In Councillor District No. 1, 
John Edgerley of Tuftonboro is the only 
avowed candidate. In District No. 2, 


John Hammond of Gilford, Senator in 
the last session of the Legislature from 


District No. 6 and Lecturer of the New 
Hampshire State Grange is the only an- 
nounced candidate. 


In district No. 3, which is made up of 
Manchester and _ surrounding towns, 
there is no formally announced candidate 
to date on the Republican ticket. 

District No. 4 has an unopposed can- 
didate in the person of Samuel A. Love- 
joy of Milford. Mr. Lovejoy has rep/ 
resented the town of Milford in the 
Legislature during the last three sessions 
and has been considered one of the most 
influential members of the House. 

In District No. 5, the only announced 
candidate is Jesse Barton of Newport, 
who is a former Senator for District No. 
8, and who has also had the honor of 
serving as President of the State Sen- 
ate. 

The uncertainty which still prevails as 
to who the Democratic candidates for 
Governor and United States Senator 
must be dissipated by July 28, which is 
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the last day for filing declaration of 
candidacy. 

The Primary system of nominations 
carries certain embarrassments for poli- 
ticians which are not usually publicly dis- 
cussed. Under the old caucus system 
the minority party usually held its con- 
vention after its opponents had nomina- 
ted all their candidates. This enabled 
them to select those who were likely to 
develop the greatest strategic strength. 
At present they all have to announce 
their candidacy before they know who 
their opponent will be at the Novem- 
ber election. As yet the Democrats are 
not sure whether their candidate for 
Governor will have to oppose Knox or 
Winant. That situation has doubtless 
been a factor in delaying all announce- 
ments to this late date. Furthermore 
it is understood that Governor Brown 
would prefer to remain within the state 
where he can give some attention to his 
personal business, rather' than go to 
Washington. 

After the 


Governor, Raymond B. 


Stevens is the most talked of possibility 


for one of these offices. His experience 
in National Government affairs gained 
in Congress and as Vice-Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, would 
qualify him particularly for the United 
States Senate. The fact that he has al- 
ready run for that office indicates that 
he does not share the Governor’s rumor- 
ed reserve to service at Washington. In 
the event that Governor Brown should 
be induced by his party leaders to run 
for the Senate, there is much specula- 
tion as to who would take his place at 
the head of the Democratic ticket. The 
names of Charles Tilton and Robert 
Jackson and John B. Jameson are often 
mentioned in that connection. 

It is hardly worth while longer to 
speculate on these various possibilities, 
for the last day for filing is close at 
hand, when all these gentlemen will have 
to make their final decision. 

There is a striking contrast between 
Democratic National politics and the sit- 
uation of the party in New Hampshire. 
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We have just witnessed the bitterest 
contest for the Presidential nomination 
which that party has experienced since 
1896 when Bryan first presented the 
free coinage of silver issue. It is in- 
teresting to observe this most intense 
competition for the Democratic nomina- 
tion coming as it does immediately after 
the most signal defeat that party has 
experienced in a Presidential election for 
a generation, at least. 

In contrast to this National situation, 
the Democrats of New Hampshire in 
1922 polled their biggest. vote since the 
Civil War. One would naturally ex- 
pect that such success would stimulate 
competition for nominations at the next 
election. But, on the contrary, there is 
not even a suggestion of a contest for 
the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor, United States Senator, or for either 
Congressman. Is this due to the con- 
trolling influence of a strong machine, or 
to doubts as to the outcome of the elec- 
tion? 

Throughout the past month there have 
been repeated reports that Huntley 
Spaulding, Chairman of the State Board 
of Education, might announce his can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate in opposi- 
tion to Senator Keyes. It is understood 
that there is considerable Spaulding 
sentiment throughout the state and that 
Mr. Spaulding has been urged very 
strongly to become a candidate. This 
seems to spring in part at least from the 
ardent Coolidge men in New Hamp- 
shire who feel that Senator Keyes has 
not properly supported the President. 
His vote on the Burson Pension Bill, to 
over-ride the President’s veto and his 
support on the Democrat tax plan are 
cited as evidence. Even Senator Keyes’ 
eleventh-hour decision to support the 
President’s veto of the Bonus Bill does 
not appear to satisfy some of the strong- 
er Coolidge enthusiasts at the present 
moment. However, it does not appear 
that Senator Keyes’ re-nomination will 
be contested,—Editors, 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


N our boyhood days we had oc- 

casion from time to time to make 

certain requests of our paternal 
ancestor. We always got the same 
reply, a reply which is characteristic 
we have since observed in most 
fathers. It was, “Ask your mother.” 
Even in those days we began to 
vaguely comprehend that father was 
indulging in the pastime politically 
known as “passing the buck.” Within 
the last few weeks, however, viewing 
the opening of the campaign of 1924, 
both in the State and Nation, we have 
arrived at a more complete compre- 
hension of just what Dad was doing. 
He was availing himself of the cheap- 
est of all expedients for shifting re- 
sponsibility. He was calling for a 
“Referendum.” 

The political history of this coun- 
try shows several instances in which 
politicians have attempted to dodge 
a great moral issue by calling for a 


“referendum” and in every case it 
has been a costly expedient for the 
people—costly in time, in money, and 


sometimes in blood. Prior to the 
Civil War, at a time when the slavery 
issue was paramount, Stephen A. 
Dougless hit upon a means of strad- 
dling the question by calling for a ref- 
erendum. He called it by another 
name, however—‘“Squatter Sovereign- 
ty.” Following his lead, Congress 
passed the “Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” 
which allowed the settlers in the terri- 
tories about to’ become states to de- 
cide for themselves by means of a 
popular referendum as to whether 
their state should be slave or free. 
Immediately every territory became a 
battle-ground and the story of “bleed- 
ing Kansas” is one of. the darkest 
episodes of American history. 

New Hampshire well remembers 
that point in the struggle for prohi- 
bition when our politicians hit upon 
that popular referendum known as 
“local option.” The voters of each 
town and city they stated, should be 


given the glorious opportunity of de- 
ciding whether their town would be 
wet or dry. The state immediately 
entered upon one of the worst periods 
in its political history—a period which 
was marked by bribery and cheap 
trickery in every little town in the 
state—a period during which towns 
discovered that they might as well 
be “wet” as to have high license in a 
neighboring community. There is 
little question but that all citizens, 
whatever their attitude may have 
been upon _ prohibition, breathed a 
sigh of relief when this state was 
done with that species of referendum 
known as local option. 

In 1920 the Democratic party frank- 
ly espoused the cause of the League 
of nations and went down to over- 
whelming defeat. Whether or not 
that defeat was because of its stand 
on this issue is too complicated a 
question for us to discuss at this time. 
Some of the leaders of the party, how- 
ever, evidently thought so, and con- 
sequently the Democratic party in its 
recent convention on the “sidewalks 
of New York” retreated from its po- 
sition and declared for a popular ref- 
erendum—the most cowardly thing 
they could possibly do. If the “Un- 
terrified Democracy” wishes to repu- 
diate the League, let them do so 
frankly. If, on the other hand, they 
still believe in the justice of their 
cause, it would be far better for them 
to go down to ten defeats and still 
remain loyal to it. The history of 
American parties proves that defeat 
cannot injure a party which remains 
positive and militant, but that death 
and dissolution inevitably follow in 
the wake of political dodging. 

We cannot help but feel the same 
contempt when we read that one of 
the aspirants for the Republican 
nomination for Governor calls for a 
state wide referendum on the 48-hour 
law for Women and children engaged 
in manufacturing. 
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The state of New Hampshire con- 
ducts a referendum every two years 
at a cost of many thousand dollars. 
The United States conducts a refer- 
endum once in four years. In these 
popular referendums which are known 
as elections, and which are necessary 
and right, the people choose those 
men whom they wish to serve them 
in public office. 

Of course the calling for a referen- 
dum permits a great deal of heart 
throbbing oratory about the “will of 
the people.” Any politician who 
shouts loudly, “Let the people decide 
it,” can avoid stating his own position 
upon the question. If, however, while 
he is a candidate, he states frankly 
his position on a public issue, he will 
find that he will get a referendum at 
the polls, and if, while in office in 
which he has been placed under a 
representative form of government 
to administer affairs to the best of his 
judgment, he does what he believes 
to be right honestly and openly, the 
referendum will be forthcoming at 
the next election. 

The colonel of a regiment upon the 
battle line confronted by a problem 
which calls for a decision would never 
think of taking a referendum vote of 
his regiment while they stood ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire as to what 
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course should be pursued. The peo- 
ple of this nation have a right to ex- 
pect that their officials shall display 
manhood, shall make their decisions 
frankly and honestly and take the 
consequences. A referendum costs a 
tremendous amount of money, devel- 
ops bitterness and animosity and ac- 
complishes nothing more than to 
aggravate a question. To be true to 
his responsibility a candidate or a 
party should let the people know his 
or its position and abide by the con- 
sequences. A traveller in Texas 
found two half intoxicated cowboys 
gazing at the sky and discussing as 
to whether the shinging orb dis- 
played therein was the sun or the 
moon. Upon being appealed to for 
his opinion the traveller glanced at 
the weapons hanging from the belts 
of the contestants and said, “I don’t 
know. I’m a stranger in these parts.’ 
Such is the position of candidates 
and parties who wish to duck public 
issues by an appeal to a referendum. 

In some extreme cases a referen- 
dum may be a necessary thing but 
the great majority of those suggested 
are a practical impossibility. At least 
the man who calls for them ought to 
prove his sincerity by stating at the same 
time how he will vote in case his plea is 
successful. 





THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


By Harry Epwarp MILLER 


Spirit of drear and marshy intervale, 
How proudly sounds thy whistled “o-ka-lee!” 
Mark how night in his plumage doth prevail; 
But O, those wings, wherein the morn we see! 





CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings From the State Press 


Fred Brown and the Presidency 


New Hampshire is certainly pleased 
to have its chief executive, Fred H. 
3rown, occupying a place of prominence 
before the delegates of the National 
Democratic Convention now in session 
in New York City. 


—Evxeter News Letter 


Several politicians at least will have 
the satisfaction of kowing that they were 
“mentioned” for the presidency, includ- 
ing Hon. Fred H. Brown of Somers- 
worth, our present governor. What a 
political joke it was! 

—Dover Tribune 


New Hampshire Democrats, _ it 
seems, are going to vote for Governor 
Fred H. Brown. We see no reason 
why they should not. He is cer- 
tainly as able as was Franklin Pierce, 
and a better balanced man. He is, 
politics aside, making an_ excellent 
governor. He is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to Al Smith or McAdoo. There 
are no flies on him; nothing to his 
discredit can be said of him as a 
man. Stick to him, is our advice to 
the delegates to New York. With 
both candidates New England men, 
New England would be on the map, 
and we would be sure of a_ good 
president anyway. It would not sur- 
prise us one bit to see just this come 
about. 

—Granite State Free Press 


The Democratic Convention 


Speeches like that of Senator Pat 
Harrison before the Democratic Con- 
vention in New York are difficult to 
classify. To the sane reasonable person 
the libel on the Republican party must 
seem so wildly extreme as to have been 


put forward as an expression of humor. 
Its effect must be to invalidate all 
charges, to throw doubt on the sincerity 
of all partisan attacks. Certain things 
are matters of common _ knowledge. 
Secretary Mellon is not a fool, but the 
ablest secretary of the treasury we’ve had 
in two decades. President Coolidge 
far from being the subservient tool of 
human beasts of prey, has_ established 
a historical record for independence 
and uprightness. It is precisely this 
characteristic that gives him his hold on 
the public. To deny it is like an attempt 
to deny the truth of the multiplication 
table. | Convention speeches are never 
to be taken as statements of fact, but 
the farcical claims of the senator from 
Mississippi show a contempt for the 
intelligence of the common man that is 
amazing. Why not. put a little poetry 
into the fiction and assert that the sun- 
shine is the gift of democracy, while 
night is conjured upon us by the wicked 
Republicans that they may be able the 
better to hide their villainies. 


—Ewxeter News-Letter 


All is not harmony in the 
cratic convention at New York. They 
are broken into shreds over the tem- 
perance plank and the Klan plank. 
The Democrats would like to retain the 
“wet” vote without eliminating the 
“drys” and would like the “Klan” 
support without eliminating the anti- 
Klan delegates. How to do this is 
causing great diffculty. The Demo- 
crats feel it is necessary to have all 
these waring factions and clicks and 
klans with them in order to make a 
show at winning. The key noter in his 
speech said just the things he was ex- 
pected to say and was coached to say 
about the Republicans. The Demo- 
cratic members of the senate have 
paved the way for just that kind of an 


Demo- 
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address as a key note speech outlining 
what kind of a campaign will be waged 
this fall to show that the Republicans 
are responsible for all the short com- 
ings of the Wilson and Harding admin- 
istrations. —Mulford Cabinet 


General Dawes 


General Dawes is nationally known. 
The country knows him for a colorful, 
picturesque, pipesmoker __ personality 
with a gift for strong phrases. “Helen 
Maria” Dawes had made his_ imprint 
in the national consciousness long 
before he blasted a now forgotten 
congressional inquiry into a state of 
coma. 

Back in McKinley days he came to 
Washington and left his mark as 
Comptroller of the Treasury.  Fify- 
two years old when America entered 
the great war, he tried to get into 
the artillery. Pershing snared him 
out of the Engineers and made him 
the chief purchasing agent of the 
A. &.. ¥. On his return he became 
Director of the Budget and nursed it 
through its teething days. Awhile 
back he went over to Europe and did 
a monumental job, now known as the 
Dawes Reparation Report. Dawes 
was fighting the battles of the farmer 
against railroad rates when some of 
the present breed of farm agitators 
were wearing bibs. His has been a 
long, honorable and amazing career since 
he left the little river town of Marietta, 
out in Ohio. ©—Republican Champion 


The United States Senatorship 


It seems to be generally conceded 
among the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire that Senator Henry W. Keyes is 
entitled to an unanimous nomination as 
the party candidate for another term in 
the United States Senate. Not only 
party custom, but also his valuable and 
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faithful work as senator entitles him to 
the nomination. 


—Somersworth Free Press 


Early news from the Cleveland con- 
vention was to the effect that Huntley 
N. Spaulding is being groomed by 
some of the politicians to oppose Sen- 
ator Henry W. Keyes for re-election. 

—Claremont Advocate 


The time is ripe for people to make 
up their minds as to what shall be 
the next U. S. senator from New 
Hampshire, whether Senator Keyes 
shall succed himself or give way to 
a stranger and inexperienced man. 
There is no mistaking the fact that 
Senator Keyes has made good and is 
an able man with much influence in 
the senate. The fact, also, that he 
is a member of the appropriations 
committee, which is _ probably the 
most important committee in the 
senate, as well as several other im- 
portant committees go to show his 
executive ability is recognized by his 
party. True, he is not a noisy sena- 
tor, but we do not need that as there 
are plenty who are all noise and 
demonstrate the truth that an empty 
barrel makes the more noise. 

—North Conway Reporter 


Perhaps It Was a Just 
Retribution 


Lucky indeed it was that no one 
was killed when the piazza floor at 
Hotel Weirs broke last week and pre- 
cipitated some thirty unsuspecting 
dentists, engaged in conducting a 
clinic, into a pit fifteen feet deep. 
The underpinning of hotel piazzas 
requires frequent and careful inspec- 
ing, and this accident should serve as 
a timely warning to others. 

—Rochester Courter 
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GORDON 

Gordon Woodbury of Bedford, former 
assistant secretary of the navy, died sudden- 
ly in Manchester on June 17th. 

Mr. Woodbury was one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of New: Hampshire and 
a scion of one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in America. He was 61. years old, a 
native of New York City, and a direct des- 
cendant of Matthew Thornton, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence for New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Woodbury was graduated from Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Harvard College and 
Columbia Law School. He was admitted to 
the bar but practised little, his time being 
occupied in the management of his family 
estate which was one of the most extensive 
in that part of the state. 


WOODBURY 


For the past thirty-five years he was 
prominent in the Democratic party, and was 
a delegate to the national convention in 1896 
and again in 1920. He also served with 
distinction in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Woodbury’s highest public honor, 
however, came in his appointment in the 
Wilson administration to be assistant sec- 
retary of the Navy, a position which he very 
ably filled until the inauguration of Hard- 
ing. 

During the war Mr. Woodbury worked 
for the Red Cross in England and France 
and received honors from both of those gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Woodbury was a man of charming 
personality, of a most generous nature and 
interested in all public improvements. He 
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will be greatly missed throughout the state. 
He is survived by a widow, two sons and 
a daughter. 


HENRY ROBINSON 


Henry Robinson, former mayor and post- 
master of Concord and in years past one of 
the brightest lights in New Hampshire 
journalism, died on June 24th after a long 
illness, at the age of 72 years. 

He was known all over New England as 
the “Father of the R. F. D.” 
a supporter of the rural free delivery even 
spread beyond the border of the New Eng- 
land States. 

He was mayor of Concord about 30 years 
ago, and later he was elected by the Re. 
publican party to the New Hampshire Sen- 
ate, and up to that time was considered the 
youngest member who ever sat in the up- 
per branch. 

As a writer and journalist, and as a keen 
pamphleteer Mr. Robinson was famous. 
For many years he contributed to news- 
papers and various publications under the 
name of “Jean Paul.” There was no po- 
litical pamphleteer in New Hampshire who 
could hold his own with “Jean Paul” in the 
sharpness of repartee and the smoothness 
of diction. 

He is survived by one son and five daugh- 
ters. 


FRED J. MARVIN 


Fred J. Marvin for 50 years a merchant, 
for 41 years town treasurer, twice repre- 
sentative, once a senator, zealous in good 
works, a friend of the poor, died at his 
home in Alstead recently. 

Mr. Marvin was born in Alstead my A 
1854. He received his education in the vil- 
lage schools, then became a clerk in the E. 
A. Huntley store, a position which he held 
for two years. He then bought the Hunt- 
ley store. His business brought him into 
contact with people in all walks of life in 
his own and neighboring towns and his 
reputation for honesty, square dealing and 
accommodation was of the highest. 

Mr. Marvin was always a democrat, and 
notwithstanding he lived in a town usually 
Republican, he was twice elected a_ repre- 
sentative to the Legislature, and in 1903 was 
elected senator from the eighth New Hamp- 
shire district. He also held numerous minor 
offices and was a leader when funds were 
to be raised for patriotic or charitable pur- 
poses. He was a Mason and an Odd Fel- 
low. 

Mr. Marvin is survived by a widow and 
one daughter. 


CATHERINE A. DOLE 


Miss Catherine A. Dole, for several years 
superintendent of schools in the district of 
Hanover, died at her home in Lebanon on 
June 18th. 

Born in Haverhill, N. H., on Dec. 25, 
1869, she received her education in the 
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schools of Lebanon and at Smith College, 
from which she graduated in 1891. For 
fifteen years she taught in the school in 
which she had once been a pupil, and the 
influence she exerted over the lives of 
countless boys and girls can never be meas- 
ured. In 1915 she became superintendent 
of schools in the district of Hanover. For 
five years she continued this work, then ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty ‘of Keene 
Normal School, where she remained until 
she became ill a few weeks ago. 

Her intense enthusiasm for whatever in- 
terested her, added to the fact that almost 
everything in life did interest her, explains 
why she was called upon to serve in many 
capacities. She filled the position of exe- 
cutive secretary-treasurer of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and was Editor-in- 
Chief of the State Teachers’ Bulletin. She 
was very gifted in the way of public speak- 
ing and in 1918 she was connected with the 
food administration under Huntley Spauld- 
ing, and with Mrs. Mary I. Wood she cov- 
ered the state of New Hampshire speaking 
in regard to war work. 


GEORGE L. KIBBEE 


George L. Kibbee, newspaper man _ of 
Manchester died at his home on May 29th. 

Born in Tilton, Oct. 14, 1866, Mr. Kib- 
bee left that town as a small child and went 
with his family to Quincy, Mass., where he 
was under the instruction of Francis Way- 
land Parker, the eminent educator, then 
doing educational work in Quincy. A lit- 
tle later he came to Manchester to live, 
where he has made his home ever since. 
As a boy of 16 he began work for the Man- 
chester Mirror, and later for the Man- 
chester Union. ‘ 

Always interested in religion, as a young 
man he became interested in the Mission- 
ary Alliance and was for a time a circuit 
preacher for that denomination from north- 
ern New York to Maine. He also taught at 
Nyack University. 

After this experience he came back to the 
Manchester Union and for some years was 
on the reportorial staff where he did fine 
work, and was city editor for several years. 

During the war Mr. Kibbee was con- 
nected with practically every activity which 
in any way touched the state and com- 
munity. He served on different boards and 
spoke for all of the Liberty Loans. He was 
secretary of the Near East Relief organiza- 
tion, and a leading spirit in the state Com- 
mittee of National Defense, acting as pub- 
licity man. 

George Kibbee was a self-educated man, 
a notable illustration of what it is possible 
for the boy to do who had lost his first op- 
portunity for an education. Not even a 
graduate of a grammar school, Mr. Kib- 
bee was a student by instinct and his ambi- 
tion to acquire an education overcame all 
obstacles in his way. He was married on 
Feb. 22, 1905 to Miss Olie M. Porter of 
Manchester, who survives him. 
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